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Candas Jane Dorsey 

Farewell to the Literature of Ideas 

*>■ 

I. The Long Farewell 

I live on the prairies: the landscape, it is said, where you can sit on 
the porch and watch your dog run away ... for three days. Recently 
I realized that there’s one old hound I’ve been watching recede for 
some time, and that it has finally vanished over my mental horizon — 
that being the old dog about how sf (speculative fiction, science 
fiction, whatever) is “the literature of ideas.” That puppy is gone. 

I never completely believed in the literature-of-ideas defense 
anyway. The idea that character, language, literary values didn’t matter 
much because sf was about ideas never seemed true. It wasn’t true to 
the kind of writing / was doing, and increasingly, as I applied it to the 
writing of others that I admired, it didn’t work there either. Most of 
the time it seemed to be a term used to justify works that were not only 
badly written, but had badly-thought-out ideas. The writers whose 
ideas had the elegance of perfect virtue tended to work harder and 
harder to express these ideas as elegantly as they had been conceived. 

Instead I believe that speculative writing, more often than not, 
inherent ideas notwithstanding, is a literature of affect. It is a literature 
of place, of feeling, of personality, of reaction, of effect, of emotional 
impact. It is, in fact, some of the most emotional literature in existence. 

I’m using “sf” in this context to abbreviate the wider term 
“speculative fiction” — a term that I favor over the marketing terms often 
used to describe our field as a genre — because I believe that much 
literature of the fantastic, whether that fantastic is high-tech or magical 
in nature, shares many of the same tenets — and passions. 

It’s true that I cling to the term in part as a critical and ideological 
stance, but I now confess in public that even more than that, it is a private 
pleasure — I enjoy a quiet smirk up my sleeve when I use the redundant 
phrase. After all, all fiction is speculative. All fiction is fantastic. All 
literature is imaginary and imaginative. So I hold that speculative 
literature is simply literature — despite persuasive arguments by Samuel 
Delany for keeping science fiction in the realm of the paraliterary. In 
part, “literature” is only the 25-cent word for story, and “great 
literature” is a malleable term for stories that are or stay meaningful. We 
all know how arbitrary is the choosing of canon fodder. 

So, consider literature, shall we? What literature does not devolve 
from ideas? On that account, one choice might be to use “literature of 
ideas” stubbornly out of the same sly impulse as above. But 
unfortunately the parallel doesn’t work, because the term under 
discussion is exclusive rather than inclusive. Literature is, it is true, 
ideas. But even more, and certainly more importantly, it is passion, it 
is allegory, and it hinges on affect. It is concerned with how people live 
their ideas, their feelings, their beliefs. 

SF believes passionately in affect. SF believes that setting, that 
culture (yes, the culture of science and technology, but also social, 
political and personal cultures), that the action of individuals and groups 
all affect humans (and other beings who often stand in allegorically for 
humans) intensely. Even the early North American pulp literature with 
its awkward fledgling writers learning their trade at a penny a word was 
fueled by passion — for technology', for the human spirit, for a future, for 
the future, whatever that might be, for a profusion of futures. Speculative 
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One of my pet peeves with the Academy resurfaced again, this 
time in a review by a man of estimable intelligence and sensibilities, and 
stated as baldly and boldly as I’ve ever seen. 

I’m pleased about this. It’s nice when they come out in the open 
occasionally and hand you a reason to take exception to something 
they say. In this case, it is such a clear statement of position that I found 
myself admiring the sheer chutzpah. 

But it is their position and they should state it clearly. 

What am I talking about? More politics? 

No, unless you regard all things as political (which I don’t). But 
I suppose one could construe this in political terms if one wished. 

No, this has to do with science fiction and the so-called 
literary establishment. 

Recently, I did an interview for a webzine called Eternal Knight. 
One question had to do with the “bad press” sf gets and why I thought 
it did. After thinking about it, I wondered if that were indeed still true. 
Certainly there are those who still don’t get it and those who never will, 
either because it’s not in their vocabulary or because they’re culture 
snobs and sf is scruffy and unmanageably outr£. But I opined that it 
certainly has moved up in the world, that we live in a science fiction 
world, and surely, what with serious college courses taught in the 
literature, and the high-end production of new books, and even its 
review in such bastions of entrenched culture as The New York Times , 
sf no longer gets the bad rap it used to. 

I still think that’s true. 

But here, in that very newspaper, comes a review that raises the 
question all over again. 

Sven Birkerts reviewed Margaret Atwood’s new novel, Oryx And 
Crake , in the May 1 8th issue. Two more impeccable members of the 
literary elite one would be hard pressed to pair up. Atwood is arguably 
one of the finest stylists currently writing, and what’s more she has 
Something To Say. Her work is drenched in relevance, latent meaning, 
and substance. Birkerts has written eloquently on the demise of reading, 
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Inclusions 

continued from page 1 

the onslaught of electronic media, and the joy of the written word. He 
is an elegant essayist and a perceptive critic of the modern world. 

Atwood’s new novel is ostensibly science fiction. I qualify that 
because her last foray into sf, The Handmaid’s Tale , was the subject of 
much debate over whether or not it really was sf — which she pretty much 
ended up denying. Allegory at best, in her opinion, not science fiction. 

Except for its dystopian near-future social explication, I think I 
agree with her. The underlying premise doesn’t work. But it’s a 
morality tale, a fable if you will, about the nature of fundamentalism 
and the precariousness of acquired rights. It’s a chilling tale that has 
an implausible justification for the transformation of America into 
Gilead. (The basic flaw is in the nature of America itself— it would cut 
back dramatically the profits of those who would be necessary' to the 
transformation. Money if nothing else argues against such a scenario. 
But it doesn’t matter — it’s the examination of male-female relations 
on a societal level through the filter of fundamentalist religion that 
makes the book live and breathe.) 

But now she has published a novel which apparently is 
unequivocally sf— except for the category' label on the spine. Nan A. 
Talese has published it, which is a very Literary imprint — they also do 
Ian McEw an and Peter Ackroyd and Adam Haslett: they do not “do” 
science fiction — and it has been praised in Newsday , The Boston Globe , 
and by John Updike, another writer who doesn’t “do” science fiction 
(or fantasy). It’s her seventeenth book of fiction. 

And Sven Birkerts has taken the occasion to tell us why science 
fiction is just not good enough to be real literature. Right in the first 
paragraph of his review he says: 

. . . science fiction will never be Literature with a capital “L,” 
and this is because it inevitably proceeds from premise rather 
than character. It sacrifices moral and psychological nuance 
in favor of more conceptual matters, and elevates scenario 
over sensibility'. 

Well. There you have it. The ghost of Henry James speaks 
through Sven Birkerts and resurrects the debate that landed us in this 
situation wherein Literature (with a capital L) can ever and only be 
about One Thing, and everything else, everything that falls short of 
that ideal, is just not Literature. 

The debate to which I refer is the one James had with H. G. Wells. 
It is recorded in Wells’s Experiment In Autobiojjraphyand amounts to this : 
James thought a lot of Wells and believe he had talent, but he w as 
wasting it by paying attention to all sorts of novelistic irrelcvancies. 
James asserted that the proper use of the novel was only the deep, deep 
exploration of character, of psychology, of internal nuance . All else was 
merely romance. 

Wells’s reply, in his biography, is worth quoting: 

[James’s] main indictment is sound, that I sketch out scenes 
and individuals, often quite crudely, and resort even to 
conventional types and symbols, in order to get on to a 
discussion of relationships. The important point I tried to 
argue with Henry James was that the novel of completely 
consistent characterization arranged beautifully in a story 
and painted deep and round and solid, no more exhausts the 
possibilities of the novel, than the art ofVelasquez exhausts 
the possibilities of the painted picture. . . . 

We (novelists) are going to deal with political questions 
and religious questions and social questions. We cannot 
present people unless we have this free hand, this 
unrestricted field. What is the good of telling stories about 
people’s lives if one may not deal freely with the religious 
beliefs and organizations that have controlled or failed to 
control them? What is the good of pretending to write about 
love, and the loyalties and treacheries and quarrels of men 
and women, if one must not glance at those varieties of 
physical temperament and organic quality, those deeply 
passionate needs and distresses, from which half the storms 
of human life are brewed? We mean to deal with all these 



things, and it will need very much more than the disapproval 
of provincial librarians, the hostility' of a few influential 
people in London, the scurrility of one paper and the deep 
and obstinate silences of another, to stop the incoming tide 
of aggressive novel-writing. We are going to write about it 
all. We are going to write about business and finance and 
politics and precedence and pretentiousness and decorum 
and indecorum, until a thousand pretenses and ten thousand 
impostures shrivel in the cold, clear draught of our 
elucidations. We are going to write of wasted opportunities 
and latent beauties until a thousand new ways of living open 
to men and women. We are going to appeal to the young and 
the hopeful and the curious, against the established, the 
dignified, and defensive. Before we have done, we will have 
all life within the scope of the novel. 

To a large extent, Wells had an evangelical view of the novel, and 
this view more and more took over his aesthetic sense until he had ceased 
writing good novels and wrote only propaganda. A shame, really. 

But the basic rebuttal is powerful. How dare, he seems to say, 
anyone limit what the novel should be about? In Wells’s own terms, 
we should be able to write about it All. 

But of course, as we have seen, Henry' James won out and by mid- 
century' the true literary' novel was all about character, to the sacrifice 
of event or any other external subject. 

Science fiction subsequently got shoved into a ghetto as trash 
along with cheap romance, detective fiction, and pornography. Of the 
bunch, though, sf struck back. In the ’60s the NewWave came forward 
to challenge the limitations of the genre — which many writers had 
accepted — and claim equal capacity to do serious literature. A lot of 
writers didn’t really care. They liked what they were writing about and 
if anything they only carped because the label limited their audience. 
People wouldn’t pick it up because they’d been told nothing 
significant could be found between the covers. 

Some writers decided to mask their sf within a wonderful cloak of 
literary mannerism and sensibility'. A few continued to write sf and 
claim loudly and repeatedly that they weren’t writing sf. Some of them 
succeeded in convincing publishers and the public that this was true. 

Curiously, when mainstream writers have from time to time 
committed science fiction, the results have often as not been 
embarrassingly bad. Many of them seem not to “get it” and produce 
self-consciously parodic works that fail in almost every aspect. 

Returning, though, to Birkerts and his claim that sf will never be 
Literature, I have to ask why not? 

He makes the argument in his piece that Literature is wholly a 
product of character. 

Montaigne might have been surprised at that description. So too 
might Dante and Milton. Kipling I think would balk at accepting it, 
and surely Hemingway would. 

Twain would have ignored it altogether. 

There is a list of writers regarded as Classic — the basis for our 
perceptions of what constitutes Great Writing, which I always 
imagined to be Literature (with a capital L) — who would not fit the 
box Mr. Birkerts offers. Many of them exchange time on the page for 
character to talk about Other Things— the world and its various 
machinations, discontents, and pleasures. 

Which brings me to the central question of this piece. 

Why is psychology so all-important that it displaces all else in 
consideration of what constitutes “Literature” with a capital L? 

Don’t get me wrong — if you don’t do the characterization right, 
everything else starts to crumble. Forcing characters to conform to the 
framing dynamics (political, religious, or technological) of the story 
rather than allowing them to react as people would react is a certain 
path to unconvincing work. But there is more to art than one lens. And 
more than one thing on which to focus those lenses. 

What Birkerts criticizes Atwood’s novel for is a sacrifice of deeper 
character study for the sake of examining the social and technological 
concepts she’s deploying. So what? This seems to me a question of 
degree — how much of what do you put in to make the story work and 
work well? A little less character so the consequences of the human will 
as worked on the world at large can be examined? The deeper reactions 
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should then take place within the reader’s imagination. Rather than 
prescribing an emotional content, it evokes it. That’s how fiction 
should work anyway. 

But lyrical writing, deep description, and serious examination of 
concept can be every bit as eloquent and evocative as study of 
character. To the extent that humans are part of the world — and the 
world both acts upon and responds to humans — where do we get this 
idea that applying the same artful gaze to the landscape as we might 
to the personality of the characters renders the book less? 

Because that’s what Birkerts suggests. That, ultimately, in spite of 
the fact that he likes Atwood’s book, it is necessarily less than her non 
sf work, because she’s paying attention to externalities. 

Well. Henry James was obsessed with psychology. And not 
everyone’s, but a narrowly-defined type, exemplified by upper- 
middle-class to upper-class Victorian white people of the nineteenth 
century. Other issues simply didn’t attract his attention, not to the 
same degree. He took his own highly refined sensibilities — and 
considerable gifts as a writer — and handed down the pronouncement 
that this was the only worthwhile endeavor of the serious novel. 

People keep accepting that. It’s nonsense, of course. It’s like 
saying that Picasso didn’t do real art because his work was symbolic 
rather than naturalistic. Or that rock’n’roll isn’t serious music because 
it eschews the color and complexity of symphonic music. 

I have to thank Birkerts, though. He has clearly stated precisely 
what it is I find unacceptable in the academic description of literature. 

To a large degree, this is a silly argument. What does it actually 
matter what a self-selected group of academics says about fiction that 
clearly sells to a wide and growing audience? Have their 
pronouncements ever ended anyone’s enjoyment of sf, if such pleasure 
existed in the first place? 

Probably not. But as in other things, such pronouncements 
color the way in which the larger body politic — or, in this case, the 
body readership — perceives the work at hand, and that, in turn, 
allows the segregation of broader considerations. It produces an a 
priori classification regarding the serious and frivolous that 
undermines the reception of works which may not fit the prescribed 



format for such consideration. 

Again, does this really matter? 

Well, to the individual reader, probably not. To the way in which 
our society converses with itself, though, it does. What we might call 
the community dialogue, the public discourse, from which people 
draw their daily relevance is affected by many things, not least of which 
are the aesthetic standards set and promulgated by a critical 
community that examines and determines the legitimacy of various 
threads working their way through the constant chatter. Ostensibly, 
such critics tell us what is signal and what is noise. Ideally, this should 
have the effect of allowing us to select among die thousands of possible 
options those details that make life richer. Collectively, what we 
embrace — politically, artistically, personally — comes down to 
preselected choices based on what the euphemistically named Arbiters 
of Taste condone, recommend, or condemn. 

In this society, the stuff that gets condemned is still available to 
select, and many do so if only as a way of protesting the existence of 
such standards. (In other societies, however, the condemned choices 
are suppressed and often made unavailable.) 

If, you might ask, it’s there anyway, why worry what the arbiters 
say about it? Just choose your own fun and go off by yourself or with 
your own group to enjoy it. 

For specific works, fine . But what is troubling is when an entire field 
is denigrated and that denigration is embraced by the general public. 
Even though science fiction is enjoying a profound surge in popularity, 
it is not accorded the kind of relevance required by the Academy to be 
regarded as substantive nourishment for a cultural dialogue. 

The requirement, in Birkerts’ formulation, that The Novel draw 
its ethos purely from character rather than premise ignores the fact 
that, in aggregate societies, do not change under the influence of 
individual character but of ideas. Crawling around with flashlight and 
magnifying glass inside an individual’s psyche, while seductive and 
relevant to the artful explication of the Human Condition, sacrifices 
the possibility of examining the way the human will acts upon us all 
through social mechanisms that are driven by changes in the 
superstructure — by technology, by religion, by philosophy, by 



Toto, We’re in Kansas after All: 

The 2003 Campbell & Sturgeon Awards 



[The following report on the 2003 Campbell and Sturgeon 
Awards presentation was prepared by Chris McKitterick for general 
release, and we’re pleased to present it here. — The Eds.] 

Lawrence, Kansas — Two unusual circumstances marked this 
year’s Campbell and Sturgeon Awards presented July 11 at the 
University of Kansas, James Gunn, director of the Center for the 
Study of Science Fiction, announced today. For the first time, the 
Theodore Sturgeon Award for the best short sf of the year went to a 
story published on the internet. Lucius Shepard’s “Over Yonder” was 
published on the SciFiction section of SciFi.com, edited by Ellen 
Datlow. Second place was awarded to “Bronte’s Egg” by Richard 
Chwedyk, published in Fantasy and Science Fiction ; and third place 
went to “Singleton” by Australian Greg Egan, published in Interzone. 

The other unusual circumstance: the John W. Campbell Award 
for the best science-fiction novel of the year for the first time went 
to someone who had earlier won the Sturgeon Award. Nancy 
Kress’s Probability Space took first place (a earlier novel in the series, 
Probability Sun , took third place last year). Moreover, Kress’s 
husband, the late Charles Sheffield, had won the Campbell Award 
a decade before, making them the first husband and wife to be so 
honored. Second place in the Campbell Awards went to David 
Brin’s Kiln People ; third place went to Robert J. Sawyer’s Hominids. 
All three novels were published by Tor Books. 

The award to Shepard was presented by Frederik Pohl, a 
member of the Sturgeon Award final jury; James Gunn read an 
acceptance letter from Shepard. The award to Kress was presented 
by Elizabeth Anne Hull, a member of the Campbell jury; Kress was 
present to accept the award. 



At the dinner four persons were inducted into the Science 
Fiction and Fantasy Hall of Fame, sponsored by the Kansas City 
Science Fiction and Fantasy Society and the J. Wayne and Elsie M. 
Gunn Center for the Study of Science Fiction. The posthumous 
inductions went to Edgar Rice Burroughs and Damon Knight; 
living authors inducted were Kate Wilhelm, who is also Knight’s 
widow, and Wilson “Bob” Tucker. Wilhelm was present for the 
induction. 

The dinner was followed by the Campbell Conference on July 
12-13, at which “History and Science Fiction” was the topic for 
discussion, and by the showing of a locally produced alternate 
history documentary titled “CSA: The Confederate States of 
America.” 

The Sturgeon Award stories are nominated by a committee of 
some two dozen reviewers and editors chaired by Chris McKitterick, 
and the winners were chosen by Pohl, Gunn, and Kij Johnson, with 
the assistance of Noel Sturgeon, from a group of about a dozen 
finalists. The Campbell Award novels are nominated by publishers 
and the winners selected by a committee of seven academics and 
authors chaired by Gunn and consisting of Gregory Bcnford, Paul 
A. Carter, Elizabeth Anne Hull, McKitterick, Pamela Sargent, T. A. 
Shippey, and Ian Watson. 

At the conclusion of the Awards ceremony, University of 
Kansas Chancellor Robert Hemenway made a surprise presentation 
to Frederik Pohl of a citation for his long years of service to science 
fiction and to the University of Kansas and its science-fiction 
programs. Pohl has been a guest-writer here for 26 of the past 28 
summers. 0 >- 
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economics, by language — and, through the immense feedback loop of 
social discourse, comes back to act upon the individual and work 
changes to the very psychology that Birkerts and James find so all- 
important. What must be confusing, then, is when they find the 
psychologies being examihed utterly changed from one generation to 
the next with no real examination of the external factors that changed 
them. We have what we have, without end, never the same, and who 
knows what will come next. 

In the same review, Birkerts comes close to a revelation about this 
missing component: 

The characters’ background stories feel somewhat arbitrarily 
assigned, and their actions are conditioned at every turn by 
the logic of the premise . . . [but] what tones we lose through 
the lack of true complexity of character are to some degree 
compensated for by the peculiar triangulation that obtains 
among reader, novel, and world. . . . 

Why peculiar? It’s as if he wishes to deny that the world is both 
acted upon by' and acts upon the individual, and that the lack of 
complexity he sees is really just a displacement of the focus from the 
inner landscape to the outer, which is no less valid and forceful 
precisely because the novel at hand is discussing that relationship in a 
state of change — i.e., the future and its consequences. 

When reading history' one often feels that the characteristics of the 
players are arbitrary' in light of the consequences of their actions. The 
motivations of Napoleons and Hitlers and Maos and Roosevelts and 
Lincolns seem other-worldly in the gloss we give them during the 
course of examining their historical contexts. True, closer examination 
of their lives produces work that shows us the genuinely human (and 
sometimes inhuman) complexities of their characters and makes a 
connection between the human and the historical. But finally, it is the 
history' that we have had to live with, not the personalities of the actors . 
It is what they did that we are left with, and why they did it doesn’t 
change their legacies. 

Making that connection between the inner psyche and the 
landscape is what makes art live. There is no question that to tell a good 
story, the characters must be plausible. The question here is whether 
that plausibility' is the only criterion for genuine art. 

If the verdict is to be Yes, then we have to ask ourselves if it is 



sufficient to nourish us in a changing environment wherein what we 
feel is constantly contoured by what we do and what is done to us Out 
There, in the world. If indeed such focus exclusively on the character 
and the psychology of the character — isolated from an equal 
examination of Ideas — isn’t crippling to the common dialogue. 

Science fiction has long been called Idea Fiction — alternately as 
praise and condemnation depending on one’s aesthetic prejudice. I tend 
to regard it as philosophical fiction. In the classical sense, philosophy is 
supposed to explain the world to us and give us some handle on what life 
is about. Science fiction deals with two of the most pressing questions we 
have facing us today — what will tomorrow be like, and how will we live 
in it? Those questions have never been more relevant. How their 
examination in fiction can be regarded as somehow less important because 
it sacrifices the kind of deep character study prescribed by Henry James 
and championed by Sven Birkerts escapes me. Both, it seems to me, are 
equally relevant and, what’s more, necessary. 

We have Shakespeare to thank for making character the 
centerpiece of literature and drama. Without it, all becomes artifice, 
disconnected and irrelevant. 

Shakespeare, however, understood very well that character is in 
dialogue with the world, and both aspects require examination to 
make Story work. 

Henry James established the notion that Story' is only ever the 
device by which wc gain access to character, and as such it matters 
secondarily if at all. 

But in life, we develop within a stew of Ideas and take from a 
changing world the components of our personality, the seeds of future 
attitudes and tastes. 

Perhaps I’m making too much of this. Perhaps I’m just reacting 
to the argument that Birkerts’s definition of Literature with a capital 
L is only and exclusively based on One Aspect of the novel and 
storytelling. Perhaps I’m just rebelling against the notion that what I 
write will never — categorically — be “good enough” for admission to 
the Country' Club. It may well not even be a club to which I wish to 
belong. It probably isn’t. I imagine the conversations would be 
intensely dull. 

But the choice should be mine. Don’t you think? 



Mark W. Tiedemann lives in Saint Louis, Missouri. 



Gregory Frost 

What’s in the Wind 



I recently participated in two annual events: The International 
Conference on the Fantastic in the Arts, and WisCon. The former is 
an academic conference in Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, that’s filled with 
professors, writers and critics; the latter a genre-focused regional 
convention in Madison, Wisconsin, that seems to attract a more 
literary than media-driven crowd. What I found interesting was a 
common thread running through the programming, discussions, and 
over-dinner conversations at both ICFA and WisCon regarding how 
we approach and discuss fantasy. Something is in the wind. 

In his essay at the back of Conjunctions:39 , Gary K. Wolfe tags the 
thing as “wire-cutting . . . that’s going on these days among writers.” 
To use a more science-fictional analogy, I think a whole lot of our 
genetically modified products have escaped from the fantasy orchard 
and blown onto that really big field across the (often self-imposed) 
barrier, and some of it in turn has settled over our field; for some while 
now, we within the orchard have been trying to describe to ourselves 
all that cross-pollinated mutant stuff. 

About a decade ago at a Sycamore Hill Writing Workshop I 
attended, Bruce Sterling asked the participants to name books and 
stories that they thought might fit into a category of fiction Bruce had 
invented — “slipstream fiction.” He intended this term as a marker in 
the forever-evolving literary' world to refer to works that were 
specifically outside the genre, but which were borrowing shape, voice, 
tropes, and structures from inside the genre while continuing to be 
recognized and published on the far side of that border. The list 
included Days between Stations by Steve Erickson, some of the works 



of Paul Auster and Don DeLillo, Margaret Atwood’s The Handmaid’s 
Tale , etc. It was an interesting list and made a compelling case that 
what had been regarded as very' specifically fantasy fiction had indeed 
escaped. No doubt this was due in part to the arrival in North America 
in the ’70s of a strain of fictive virus from South America called magical 
realism, which fairly dripped with fantastic elements, but was in spite 
of this regarded as important literature in the world of academia, and 
thus made it perfectly legitimate for “important” writers to use 
fantastic elements without having to feel as if they were slumming. 
Borges, Cortazar, Fuentes, et al. allowed for the acknowledgment of 
impossible things. But the wind that blew magical realism into the field 
picked up some of the pollens of genre fantasy and science fiction. 
Alongside the works of magical realism by Auster, Erickson, Boyle and 
so forth we suddenly found ourselves with works of science fiction by 
Atwood, Lessing, and even Updike. And that was how Sterling’s 
slipstream appeared. 

However, as invariably happens, winds blow from more than one 
direction. While the huge literary' field was being contaminated by 
fantasy, so, too, was the genre orchard being sprinkled with stuff coming 
the other way — in effect, that “wire cutting” that Wolfe describes. 

The concerns of literary' fiction ( a term I still find nearly redundant ) , 
which had perhaps bled into the genre during the New Wave period of 
the 1960s, had been digested by some writers working in the period, but 
even more so by writers coming up in the aftermath, and who had read 
both in and out of the genres with assurance, understanding and 
interest, who were willing to be equally informed by Zelazny and 
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Nabokov: Michael Swanwick, John Kessel, James Patrick Kelly, Karen 
Joy Fowler, Kelly Link, and so on (I will make no attempt at a definitive 
list, in the certainty that I would leave off someone important, who 
would later seek me out with intent to do bodily harm). 

None of this cross-pollination sprang into being overnight, and 
none of it can ever finally be defined, because fiction, like technology, 
does not ever have a solid, final shape, and wherever you stop and say 
“here,” you can be certain that the subject itself has already moved past 
you bv the time you utter the word. 

So, this is not new, and I’m hardly the first to identify it. Instead, 
what I’m reporting on— what I believe I am seeing now— is a variety of 
approaches to describing the wild mutating shapes growing on both 
sides of the road (and growing in such a way that the road itself is being 
erased) and which showed up on my radar at both ICFA and WisCon. 
Interestingly, these approaches are working independent of each other. 

The first was presented in Volume 13, Issue 2 of the Journal of the 
Fantastic in the Arts , in an essay entitled “Toward a Taxonomy of 
Fantasy” by Farah Mendlesohn. “A successful mapping of fantasy,” 
she tells us, “should create an interlocking structure.” Referencing 
numerous other academic approaches to assembling definitions of 
fantasy, Mendlesohn makes a critical leap, a kind of paradigm shift in 
the methodology of identifying separate aspects of fantasy, and one she 
admits is only a first step that will require further analysis and polishing 
before she’s satisfied with it. 

She points out right away that this is not an attempt to define 
fantasy— there are already far too many conflicting studies attempting 
that. Rather, she is taking a leap into identifying the texts by the use of 
categories that are themselves modes of working with fantasy, and as such 
are open-ended; that is, any given work can move through or incorporate 
multiple modes without doing damage to itself or to the system of 
identification, and recognizing the modal shift can aid the writer as well 
as the analyst in determining what must be sought, claimed, and utilized 
within the framework of the story to make that mode work. 

This may sound abstract, but her categorization is specific. 
Briefly, it comprises Portal fantasies, wherein we readers (and the 
characters) enter the fantastic world through a portal, an entrance, 
a point of reference or demarcation; Immersive fantasies, in which we 
find ourselves, from the beginning, in and of the fantastic world; 
Intrusive fantasy, where more often than not the fantastical element 
has entered our world in violation of the world’s “natural laws (most 
horror fiction dwells comfortably within this category'); and the 
Estranged fantasy, which takes place in our world, save that fantastic 
elements coexist with us as natural, accepted elements— enter 
magical realism, stage left. 

The modes express the needs of the Active category as well as the 
expectations of the reader and, as such, point the way to understanding 
what a work of that mode requires. And her categories would seem to 
satisfy her requirement that they be interlocking: an example she refers 
to throughout is China Mievillc’s Perdido Street Station , which is an 
immersive fantasy that successfully incorporates within itself an intrusive 
fantasy. The structure of her system suggests the possibility' of purely 
liminal texts, flowing along the borders where the modes meet. 

To me what’s most remarkable about Farah Mendlesohn’s 
taxonomy is how it seems to complement the second approach at 
establishing a new language within the fantastic universe. 

The second is what Terri Windling, Charles Vess, Delia 
Sherman, and a collective of other writers and artists are calling the 
“Interstitial Arts.” Their first public attempt at defining what they 
mean by this occurred at ICFA 2003. At that point the descriptive 
language itself was yet nascent and unresolved. John Clute, who was 
on hand, put forth numerous challenges that required better 
definition from the interstitialists. These challenges are answered in 
Delia Sherman’s definitive essay on the topic (which can be found at 
<www. endicott-studio.com/IA/> — also the source of much 
broader information on the topic). 

Sherman defines interstitial fiction as follows: “Interstitial fiction 
defies categories and laughs at expectation; Interstitial fiction breaks the 
rules. Interstitial novels lurk near or on the borders of two, three, or 
more genres, owing allegiance to no single genre or set of conventions.” 

So while John Crowley’s Little, Bi g would clearly represent 
interstitial fiction, Anne Rice’s Interview with a Vampire would not 



because, while one might (I wouldn’t) argue it has literary merit as well 
as being a horror novel, it in no way breaks any rules or crosses any lines 
to accomplish this. It would, by Mendlesohn’s taxonomy, lie smack in 
the middle of the intrusive fantasy category. 

On the face of it, this looks like just another way of defining the 
fantasy novel, but the intent here again is to do away with traditional 
compartmentalizing. What the interstitialists are proposing is that we 
dispense even with terms such as “slipstream,” which finally can only 
attempt to create a new shelf in the bookstore, and instead look at 
interstitial works as coming from myriad directions, from any starting 
point that arrives someplace new. By this approach, it doesn’t matter 
whether the winds blow NNE (from mysteries into mainstream) or SSW 
(from science fiction into metafiction). It isn’t, then, a matter of what 
shelf it’s placed upon, but rather that it can exist on more than one at 
once. Bookstores can put the work in whatever category they deem fit 
without affecting the interstitial qualities of the work, which by its 
nature becomes what Sherman identifies as “border” fiction. Its very 
potency is the result of diabolical mixing. And it expresses in a different 
way, I think, the interlocking element that’s the goal for Mendlesohn. 

However, the Interstitialists part company with her taxonomy in 
that they are not concerned with defining texts. For them, as lor 
literature, so it is for painting, music, and performance art. What’s 
liminal does not have to be literature. It could also be a kabuki 
performance of Homer’s Iliad. The interstitial approach identifies 
material that has defied categorization through traditional definitions 
because of the cross-pollinating, and it encourages the collaboration. 
The final works don’t have to share any particular aesthetic, as such, 
save their resistance to easy pigeonholing. 

By now you get the idea, you have a headache, or perhaps both. 

These are, I think, a recasting of the runes that we’ve used in the 
past — both descriptively and qualitatively — and are also new attempts 
to respond to mutations that have been happening for quite some time 
now. If they work, they will grow along with the thing described. If 
not, they become, as Mendlesohn says, “an investigative cul-dc-sac.” 
It’s too early to tell if both of these approaches will survive the test of 
time, but there’s no question that these writers and academics have 
identified something real and ongoing, and growing, in our field. M- 

Gregory Frost is author, most recently, of “ Madonna of the 
Maquiladora” and Fitcher’s Brides. 
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Farewell to the Literature of Ideas 

continued from page 1 

writers of all stripes reinforce and extend these passions to include 
variously a passion for justice, for mercy, for survival, for balance, for 
healing, for growth, for change, and for love. 

SF believes passionately in the power of human achievement. 
Technological accomplishment is at the core of science fiction, while 
the ability of sapient beings to transform their worlds is common to 
both science fiction and fantasy. The quality of the transformation 
determines the degree to which the resulting narrative is utopian or 
dystopian in nature, but even in a dystopian narrative, the effect the 
writer hopes to have is to warn of errors, suggest solutions and 
approaches, and in all ways influence the outcome as an actual change 
agent. Can the mistakes of previous generations of scientists and 
technophiles be corrected or avoided, can technology heal the ills of 
societies and individuals without causing greater ills, can science 
ad\ ance causes like freedom from famine or oppression, can it bring 
justice and fairness with its progress? 

Arthur C. Clarke famously remarked that any sufficiently advanced 
technology is indistinguishable from magic, and if that is given then even 
hard sf is working in the realm of the magical, the realm of the fantastic. 
The whole range from hard sf writers to writers of what is more 
traditionally termed fantasy concentrates on ethical achievements along 
with their magical transformations: can their characters recognize what 
is right and ethical, triumph over evil and chaos, heal the people and the 
land, bring justice, restore the ecological order? 

SF says a passionate yes! to these questions and many more. Unlike 
the flat, shallow, noncommittal voice of postmodernism, with its 
hopelessness and cynicism, sf holds to the belief that humans can learn 
to be better than we are, than we have been. Unlike the hard, limited, 
bleak world of realism, the speculative world holds with endless 



possibility, exchanging necessity' for the freedom to actualize dreams. 

SF believes that individual human action and the actions of small 
groups can change the world. Even the passionately conservative 
among its practitioners hold this radical notion sacred. All the ideas 
that are housed within, implicit in speculative fiction arc radical: things 
like world peace, the elimination of hunger, the healing of the 
ecosystem, journeys to the Moon and to other planets, the elimination 
of disease and violence and crime, the guaranteeing of safety' for 
children, women, and minority cultures . . . goodness. It’s the 
Unitarian Service Committee in literature. How ever do we prevent 
being locked up as revolutionaries? 

Partly we avoid that fate because as practitioners of this radical art 
called sf, we employ all the time-honored tactics of the fantastic that 
narrative has used since narrative has been recorded. In other words, 
like most of world literature, outside of the recent brief and aberrant 
flirtation with realism, sf believes in allegory' and parable. No, more 
than believes in: sfis embodied in , embodies allegory. 

At least part of the original intent of the “literature of ideas” 
rhetoric, it seems to me, was to highlight the degree to which the 
thought experiment is at the core of human literature: not the 
photographic plate but the catalytic reaction has been the model for 
truly effective literature through the ages, and the science fiction 
writers among the practitioners of sf merely re-invented that model for 
the Industrial Revolution. It’s no accident that 1 984 described 1948, 
that Frankenstein and The Time Machine were cautionary tales of 
hubris and human responsibility rather than mere expositions of clever 
ideas. It’s no accident that Canadian sf, even that designed most 
consciously for the genre markets, involves isolation; the predicaments 
of aliens, outsiders, and strangers to the imperium; struggles within 
rather than against harsh natural environments, and so on. 

SF believes in justice and the power of right. Growing out of a 
dominantly Christian imperial culture, we have in our history 



The James Tiptree Jr. Awards, 2002 

The Annotated Winners and Nominee Lists 



The James Tiptree Jr. Memorial Award was created in 1991 to 
honor Alice Sheldon, who wrote under the pseudonym James 
Tiptree, Jr. By her chance choice of a masculine pen name, Sheldon 
helped break down the imaginary barrier between “women’s 
writing” and “men’s writing.” Her insightful short stories were 
notable for their thoughtful examination of the roles of men and 
women in our society. 

The Tiptree Award is presented annually to a work that 
explores and expands gender roles in science fiction and fantasy. The 
aim of the award organizers is not to look for w'ork that falls into 
some narrow definition of political correctness, but rather to seek 
out work that is thought-provoking, imaginative, and perhaps even 
infuriating. The Tiptree Award is intended to reward those women 
and men who are bold enough to contemplate shifts and changes in 
gender roles, a fundamental aspect of any society. 

Each year, a panel of five judges selects the Tiptree Award 
winner. The 2002 judges were Matt Austern (chair), Farah 
Mendelsohn, Jae Leslie Adams, Mary Anne Mohanraj, and 
Molly Gloss. 

Winners 

M. John Harrison: Light, Victor Gollancz (UK) 

Light is a stunning work that’s part space opera and part 
Something Else. Some of us found the protagonists (a physicist and 
serial killer; a mass-murdering pirate; a VR addict) to be unlikable; 
others found them brutal, cruel, self-deluded, but completely real, 
people about whom we cared deeply. All the characters are shaped 
in ways that very' specifically have to do with the structuring and 
exploration of gender. The male characters are in love with 
ostentatious masculinity as a thing that’s sometimes joyful and 
sometimes horrifying; the female characters are often consumed 
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with fierce denial of their bodies and their own femaleness. Hanging 
over all of this is the enigmatic figure of the Shrander, whose gender 
identity, like so much else, is ambiguous and complicated. Lightis rich, 
horrible, sad, and absurd, and says a lot about how the body and sex 
inform one’s humanity. It will reward rereading. 

John Kessel: “Stories for Men,” Asimov’s Science Fiction , Oct/Nov. 2002 
“Stories for Men” is a story about masculinity, about how 
individuals define themselves in the context of kinship and 
community', and about how we construct gender roles by telling 
ourselves stories. The story begins with a female-centered society that 
mirrors some of our assumptions about social power relations between 
men and women, and then explicitly refers to our own society’s 
assumptions (in the main character’s encounter with a twentieth- 
century fiction anthology) in a way that makes those assumptions seem 
new and strange. It reexamines those tales of outcasts and lone heroes 
and manly individualism within the context of a story of community'. 
It raises questions about the links between connectedness and 
exclusion, consensus and stifling conformity, patriarchal 
protectiveness and sociopathy. “Stories for Men” is a short work, one 
that’s more subtle than it first appears. 

The Short List, with notes 

Eleanor Arnason: “Knapsack Poems,” Asimov’s Science Fiction, May 2002 
A story that explores the boundaries of personal identity', and the 
relationship between personal identity' and gender, in the context of 
a culture where the basic unit of identity is a “team” rather than a single 
biological individual. 

Ted Chiang: “Liking What You See: A Documentary,” in Stories of 
Tour Life and Others, Tor Books 

This story' presents what’s literally a different way of thinking. It 




monumental political struggles between those who believed in 
original sin and the seductiveness of evil, and those (eventually 
condemned for the Pcllagian heresy) who believed in original 
blessing. Despite the preponderance of the cautionary tale in sf, I 
suggest to you that the original-blessing heresy is alive and well in our 
tradition. If it weren’t for a stubborn belief that people will seek after 
goodness and what is good, and will strive to do good if given the 
chance, sf wouldn’t survive as a genre or a literature. Even the dire 
dystopians, warning us of certain disaster, are doing so, I believe, 
because they (we) think that there is someone listening to the 
warning, someone who will try to do something about it. 

Much sf also believes in the beneficent universe: the spaceship 
crashes rather than burning up in the atmosphere, people survive 
rather than dying horribly, cultures reassert themselves in order rather 
than descending into squalid savagery and bone-crunching: It’s a 
universe of possibility, of possible good outcomes. 

SF believes in the future. It may seem self-evident with fiiture 
fiction, with “science fiction” which sets itself near or far in the future, 
but it isn’t self-evident. What are all those futures doing there? They 
are making a statement: the future is possible. Even the On the Beach 
or The Wave type of tale, with its massive destruction, “the end of life 
on Earth [or a part of Earth] as we know it,” there’s a purpose: to say 
“Don’t do that!” There’s an assumption that determined individuals 
and groups (sound familiar?) can make a future happen , even when 
things look bleak, even when the Doomsday clock in the so-called 
“real world” is ticking its way to the last midnight. 

And finally, sf believes passionately in setting. SF is the literature 
which most exemplifies the tenet that setting is another character in 
the story. SF understands that setting is everything that we know: Our 
culture and our narrative are determined by our place in space, time, 
culture, politics, language, education and information, scientific and 
technological accomplishment, climate, geography, degree of 



development and urbanization, social circle, experience, emotion, and 
all of the many many other definitive co-ordinates which define the 
location of people’s lives on the time-space-spirit grid. 

SF believed in the Butterfly Effect long before there was a name 
for it, that chaos-theory principle that a butterfly can flap its wings in 
one part of the world and change the w'eather in another. SF believes 
that microscopic changes in our lives, a rainstorm one day, a sunset the 
next, can change our futures. 

In sf, setting is not flat in the conceptual sense. It is intrusive, 
obtrusive, visible, changeable, critiqueable, and powerfully influential. 
It is a constant, present, active player in the location of any narrative 
and the formation of any fiiture. 

The prairie where I live is often considered flat. You can sit on 
the porch and watch your dog run away for three days. Tourists scorn 
the prairie, see its subtle palette and patterns and accuse us of living 
in the middle of nothing. Yet this supposedly nonexistent landscape 
is rich in detail and diversity. 

What we who live here know is that the land has muted its initial 
impact to make room for infinity. On the prairie, especially at night, 
you can see not only for three days into the future, but light-years, 
forward and back, from the light originating at the universe’s creation 
on to our mutual heat-death (and prairie people who live through our 
winters know all about the concept of heat-death!). Recently, co- 
editing with Judy McCrosky an anthology of prairie-originated 
speculative fiction, Land/Space (published by Tesseract Books in 
2002, and in which part one of this essay appeared in a slightly different 
form), which pursued the thesis that the prairie would grow a 
particular flavor of speculative literature, I had to confront again the 
misconception of the boring prairie at the same time that I began to 
confront the myth of the flat, goal-oriented literature of ideas. 

SF is not genetically engineered, trademarked brain food, no 
longer the one-note fiddle nor the one-trick pony. This literature is the 



makes the familiar (perception of beauty) seem strange, and makes 
what we normally consider necessary seem contingent. It doesn’t deal 
directly with gender, but rather works by implication: it raises 
questions about how many of our ideas about gender are tied in to 
contingent habits of thought. 

John Clute: Appleseed , Tor Books (US), Orbit (UK) 

An homage to science fiction, with barely a trope untouched. 
Sexuality and sexual imagery are central to the book, which shuffles 
through the implications of dimorphism and dualism as components 
of human thought and experience. 

Karen Joy Fowler: “What I Didn’t See,” SciFi.com 

In dialogue with the Tarzan stories and with Tiptree’s “The 
Women Men Don’t See,” this story examines gender and heterosexual 
attraction within the frame of an emerging feminist and ethical 
consciousness. Not eligible for the Tiptree Award, because the author 
is one of the founding mothers. 

Gregory Frost: “Madonna of the Maquiladora,” Asimov’s Science 
Fiction , May 2002 

This coolly told story is in large part about the way women (and 
men) are treated in the maquiladoras of Juarez. It explores several 
kinds of power relationships: dispossession, complicity in institutional 
oppression, the blindness of well-meaning individual help, the self- 
image of masculinity as a mark of colonial identity. 

Shelley Jackson: The Melancholy of Anatomy, Anchor Books 

A collection of thematically linked short stories that, taken 
together, form a unified whole: surrealist play on sexuality, gender, 
and the body. 

Larissa Lai: Salt Fish Girl , Thomas Allen & Son, Ltd. (CA) 

A beautifully written novel about class and female identity. Salt 
Fish Girl draws on Chinese mythology and is simultaneously fantasy 
and science fiction. 

Peter Straub (ed.): Conjunctions 39: The New Wave Fabulists 



Many of the stories in this anthology deal with gender issues in 
one way or another. Some of the most interesting stories are the 
ones by John Crowley, Elizabeth Hand, Nalo Hopkinson, Kelly 
Link, James Morrow, and Paul Park. 

The Long List 

These works were considered by the judges and deemed 
worthy of mention, but without comment. 

Eleanor Arnason, “The Potter of Bones,” Asimov’s , September 
2002 . 

L. Timmel Duchamp, “The Fool’s Tale,” Leviathan Three , 

Ministry of Whimsy Press, 2002. 

Greg Egan, Schilds Ladder. 

Carol Emshwiller, “Grandma,” F&’SF , March 2002. 

R. Garcia y Robertson, “Princess Aria,” F&SF, July 2002. 

Jon Courtenay Grimwood, Effendi. 

Jon Courtenay Grimwood, Pashazade. 

Barbara Hambly, Sisters of the Raven. 

Rachel Hartman, Amy Unbounded: Belondweg Blossoming. 

M. C. A. Hogarth, “Freedom, Spiced and Drunk,” Strange 

Horizons , May 27 2002. 

Barb Howard, Whipstock. 

Ellen Kushner and Delia Sherman, The Fall of the Kings. 

Ursula K. Le Guin, “Wild Girls,” Asimov’s , March 2002. 

Ursula K. Le Guin “Seasons of the Ansarac,” Infinite Matrix , 
June 3 2002. 

Ian MacLeod, “Breathmoss,” Asimov’s, May 2002. 

Laurie Marks, Fire Logic. 

China Mieville, The Scar. 

Ruth Nestvold, “Princes and Priscilla,” Strange Horizons , April 8 
2002 . 

Kim Stanley Robinson, Tears of Rice and Salt. 

Robert J. Sawyer, Hominids. 

Liz Williams, Empire of Bones. 

Gene Wolfe, “The Waif,” F&SF , January 2002. 
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natural prairie wool, wildflowers in profusion, wildfire in the spring, 
wild mind all the time, and yes, wild ideas. 

Yet it is not “a literature of ideas.” I think I have established the 
very redundancy of that phrase. It is not dry, even when it is serious. 
It is not frozen, even when it is cold. It is about growth, even when the 
flowers are subtle and the seeds are small. It is not flat, even when it 
is spacious and leaves a lot of room for the sky . 

I have said goodbye forever to the myth of the literature of ideas. 
In the cold prairie night, with a curtain of hissing aurora borealis 
arching overhead and the hard sharp snow underfoot, there are no 
ideas. There are only soul and spirit and passion — and the future, the 
sharp, clear future in every breath. 

II. Support Material: Too Common a Coin? 

This prairie stuff is not such a bad allegory for The Problem of SF. 
Samuel Delany has advanced the elegant explanation that 
speculative fiction’s equivalent valorization of figure and ground 
alienates readers of realism. But so-called “mainstream” readers are not 
usually privy to either Delany’s discourse or the sf texts which support 
an argument for the multiplexity of the field. Rather, their complaints 
are based on media sf (“Captain, I’m not getting an answer from the 
planet on any frequency!” “Recalibrate your frequencies and try again. 
Ensign!”) and bad media spin-off novels, on gaming, or on memories 
of the Golden Age texts of their childhood reading (can claims of a 
multiplex literature be defended if all you’ve read is Heinlein’s Podkayne 
of Mars or Cockrell’s Shadow Castle ?), and sound rather like those of the 
tourist on the prairie: SF is flat, unrelieved by texture and detail, 
uninhabited by recognizable characters, all “rocket ship and ray-guns,” 
frill of ideas that are unsupported by narrative, therefore boring. 

We know that the literature-of-ideas defense, hereinafter 
occasionally referred to as LOI, grew up out of the gown-versus-town 
conflicts between “literature” (you know, that stuff with characters 
and plot and theme and meaning ?) and “genre fiction,” 
“entertainment,” “product” or “paraliterature” — or “that sci-fi stuff” 
and “that fantasy crap,” depending on whose conversation you’re in. 
Er, I mean, what discourse is being expressed. There are several 
defenses: “it’s all literature”; “it’s all paraliterature”; “who cares: it 
sells,” and so on, but the dingiest of these is “Those things don’t 
matter !” (because, of course, sf is a literature of ideas). 

LOI hasn’t just been just the field’s bravadic reaction to criticism, 
however, but also an explanation the mainstream used to gloss over 
any suggestion that something labeled “sf ’ might have wider meaning 
than to their image of its readers: Asperger’s-inflicted computer nerds 
reading by flashlight in their pizza-and-Coke-container-strewn 
bedroom in their parents’ basements or attics, taking time out 
occasionally to camp out for advance tix to the new Star Wars movie 
or to dress up as barbarians at an sf convention and mug for the stock 
shots taken by the condescending photographer from the daily paper. 
Heaven forfend that relevance should be found in, or by, the propeller- 
beanie brigade. 

As recently as May 18, 2003, Sven Birkerts wrote in The New York 
Times Book Review , in a review of Margaret Atwood’s Oryx and Crake-. 

I am going to stick my neck out and just say it: science fiction 
will never be Literature with a capital “L,” and this is because 
it inevitably proceeds from premise rather than character. It 
sacrifices moral and psychological nuance in favor of more 
conceptual matters, and elevates scenario over sensibility. 

Some will ask, of course, whether there still is such a thing as 
“Literature with a capital ‘L.’” I proceed on the faith that 
there is. Are there exceptions to my categorical 
pronouncement? Probably, but I don’t think enough of 
them to overturn it. 

Just as an aside I might interrupt here to say that I don’t believe 
Birkerts thinks he’s sticking his neck out. If I had to guess, I’d say it’s 
a different part of his anatomy he’s concerned with, and covering here, 
by using that studiedly ingenuous tone; I think he takes delight in his 
thesis, tired as it is. 

And to support the point I made in part one, doesn’t that thesis 
look impoverished, sitting out there with its neck bare? “Sacrifices moral 
and psychological nuance”? “Elevates scenario over sensibility”? Lovely 
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wisecracks, but even among the most conservative texts of the most 
conservative version of the most genre-bound definition of sf and f, I can 
think of many examples to refute these jabs at the ribs of the body of 
literature a bookseller once told me holds a significant fraction of the 
fiction market share — and that was before Harry Potter. 

Birkerts continues: 

Is Margaret Atwood’s new novel, Oryx and Crake , science 
fiction? Insofar as the term has any practical meaning, yes. 

The work is set in the indeterminate future; it conjures its 
main plot complications — its premise — from scientific 
initiatives gone awry; its characters all lack the chromosome 
that confers deeper human credibility. 

Combined with the initial paragraph, his argument immediately starts 
to sound tautological to me. First he disses sf, then he suggests that the 
term may not have any practical meaning? Then he defines it in the 
terms for which he has just dissed it. Good trick. 

Onward he goes, and deeper into trouble. 

If we can put Huxley’s Brave New World in that category — 
and I do — then we are safe in setting this, Atwood’s 17th 
book of fiction, beside it on the shelf. Indeed, Huxley’s 
novel, along with Genesis (our first utopian narrative) and 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe , is part of the mytho-literary source 
matter from which the author draws. 

Wow. Birkerts has heard of tw o speculative works, besides the 
Bible — and one of them is Robinson Crusoel Later he also cites 
Frankenstein. Reminds me of an anecdote in the critical history of 
Canadian sf. A colleague and critic who teaches at a mid-sized 
Canadian university used to publish sf criticism as part of his 
scholarship, until a new dean of his department challenged him to the 
usual test: “Recommend me one book I can read which proves to me 
that that sci-fi stuff isn’t worthless.” Shall we choose Always Coming 
Home os A Short Sharp Shocks Thomas the Rhymer os Tam Lin, The Man 
in the High Castle or Stranger in a Strange Land , The Female Man or 
Neuromancer , Flying in Place or A Chance Child , or . . . ? 

Later in the review, he goes on: “Alas, it is not to be. The 
characters’ background stories feel somewhat arbitrarily assigned, and 
their actions are conditioned at every turn by the logic of the premise. 
Which brings me back to my problem with science fiction.” 

Birkerts then damns the novel, and by extension the genre, with 
faint praise by concluding: 

But this time around I would also like to suggest that a novel 
like Oryx and Crake can address the present-day world in a way 
that creates a powerful para-literary experience. What tones we 
lose through the lack of true complexity of character are to 
some degree compensated for by the peculiar triangulation 
that obtains among reader, novel and world. Atwood’s 
scenario gains great power and relevance from our current 
scientific preoccupation with bioengineering, cloning, tissue 
regeneration and agricultural hybrids, and she strikes a note of 
w arning as unambiguous as Mary Shelley’s in Frankenstein. 

This is the intention of the novel: to goad us to thought by 
making us screen in the mind a powerful vision of competence 
run amok. What Atwood could not have intended, and what 
is no less alarming and exponentially more urgent, is the 
resonance between her rampaging plague scenario and the 
recent global outbreak of SARS. Moving from book to 
newspaper, or newspaper to book, the reader realizes, with a 
jolt, how the threshold of difference has been lowered in 
recent months. The force of Atwood’s imagining grows in 
direct proportion to our rising anxiety level. And so does the 
importance of her implicit caution. 

I quote this review at length for the amusement of the reader, of 
course, but also to make a point, to wit: when as uninformed a reader 
as this, whose first statement is in effect an apology for being put in the 
position of reviewing an sf book — not literature — and whose 
conclusion grudgingly admits “a powerful paraliterary experience,” 
whose understanding of the fantastic literature in English in the 
twentieth century seems to be restricted to Brave New World , is 




familiar enough with the literaturc-of-ideas defense to use it 
offensively, I suggest that perhaps as cultural currency LOI has 
become common and devalued. 

III. An Aside: The Grapes Are Sour Anyway 

Speaking of Atwood, I know she’s in big trouble in some stfnal 
quarters for commenting on the marketing term sf and her lack of 
desire to be ghettoized by this term. Given that I hear the same plaints 
from sf authors who wish their publishers were cross-marketing their 
books, or who envy Maty Doria Russell’s book club and translation 
deals, or who own a copy of Donald Maass’s book on writing the 
breakout novel, I’m not sure what all the fuss is about. Atwood is 
saying aloud, in her usual forthright and surprisingly non-Canadian 
(that’s Canadian for “slightly bitchy”) way what we would rather not 
have acknowledged. There is a ghetto, we’re in it, and our canons 
aren’t the Big Guns. That defensiveness is another reason the LOI 
defense is getting a little threadbare: We have used it so often to 
disguise our swollen spleen that the seams are splitting. 

So we kill the messenger. Not that she notices. She’s marketed as 
mainstream, and doing OK. 

IV. The Problem of SF as Genre 

Was it Marx or Engels who thought the State would wither away? 
How disappointing that it hasn’t. Neither has the state of mind, or the 
state of publishing, or the state of marketing, which perpetuates genre 
for the sake of categorizing, selling, sifting, and judging literature. 
Neither has the desire of some writers to be comforted by the external 
structure of the three-volume quest novel (I’m not being too snarky 
here — I’ve written a quest novel too, though it was only in one volume) 
or the murder-mystery (I have one of those too) or the coming of age 
problem novel or the postmodern disaffected youth novel or the 
coming-out novel or the straight romance or Harliqueer or any of a 
thousand variations on, heaven help us, “literary product” — choose 
your poison, er, pleasure. So here’s Kathryn Cramer on the phone 
commissioning 1500 (oops, sorry) words on “the general nature of 
genre boundaries and the role they play in fiction.” I agree before I 
realize it’s going to be, in essence, the same discussion as the feminist 
ones I’ve been having recently on The Return of Gender. 

See, I’ve noticed— and haven’t you noticed?— that after all this 
work we’ve been doing to erase gender injustices, gender’s on its way 
back in. From girls’ magazines which have resurrected the Figure Fault 
to books on talking about sex with your (het) girlfriends (because^* 
don’t understand) to Iron-or-Burning Man (because women don’t 
understand) to guy-flicks-and-chick-flicks, gender division is all the 
rage. Meet the new' boss, same as the old boss. What were we doing 
all those years working for gender equality? What happened to the 
ideal of gender- blindness? 

Okay, now Pm the one who’s being ingenuous. I know exactly 
what happened. So do we all. First, gender has too compelling a 
marketing machine to wither away. Second, when we actually started 
listening to each other, it turns out that hardly anyone wanted it gone 
anyway. So many personal and political ideologies, and even some 
feminisms, rely on gender for their existence. It was too handy. One 
could both blame it and rely on it at the same time. And if you think 
I’m joking just because my sentences are shorter, put any social 
movement from feminism and transgender-rights to Promise Keepers 
and Mothers Against Drunk Driving to the gender test. Deprived of 
the essential social accessory of gender, how do their outfits look then? 

Same with genre. We need it when we’re using its tropes, satirizing 
its excesses, and reveling in its comfortable familiarity. We hate it when 
it cramps our sales, our style, or our self-esteem. We consider it a benefit 
when we feel special and beloved by our fans and readers as we sit on 
panels at a WorldCon; we consider it a millstone when we contemplate 
Not Being Taken Seriously by academe (except when we embrace our 
definition as practitioners of paraliterature: Our self regard says thank 
goodness for the SFRA and the International Association for the 
Fantastic in the Arts; also thank goodness for, among others, Brian 
Attcberyin Idaho, Wendy Pearson at Woolongong, Robert Runte at the 
University of Lethbridge, and Professor Domna Pastourmatzi of 
Aristotle University in Thessaloniki). 

I became stfnal by accident, but that was a long time ago, and now 



I have no moral high ground. I’ve taken sides on ideologies of genre, 
played favorites in discussions of the literature, bitched about smaller 
advances in genre publishing, and enjoyed my panel appearances. I am 
part of the Problem. 

If I could be, also, a little bit, part of a Solution — visionary yet 
practical, brilliant yet simple, wise yet not condescending — well, that’s 
the kind of dream one has between the one about winning the lottery 
and the one about living in a perfect family. 

Meanwhile, as the sages advise, I go on writing. 

V. Interlude 

When are you going to get a real job? 

Do you have to use the F word so much? 

Where do you get your crazy ideas? 

Usually I don’t like sf but your book was pretty good. 

Your book made me think about the world differently. 

Your book changed my life. 

VI. The General Nature of Genre Boundaries 
and the Role They Play in Fiction 
Brian Attebery, in his new book Decoding Gender in Science Fiction , 
uses the same parallel of gender and genre in discussing each as sign 
systems, codes: “cultural systems that allow us to generate forms of 
expression and assign meanings to them” (2). He points out that 

whenever we call something a code, we are implicitly making 
a comparison between it and language. We begin to look for 
individual “words” or signs; we expect to find a “grammar” 
for organizing those signs; we identify social and linguistic 
contexts within which those signs have meaning, and we 
interpret or “translate” individual “messages.” 

Codes have another interesting property. They can be 
used to send a message and at the same time conceal it from 
those who are not conversant with the code. The Navaho 
code talkers ofW orld War II are a famous example of the way 
a linguistic code can become a secret code when a group of 
insiders makes use of it in front of outsiders. Both gender 
codes and the specialized vocabulary and narrative 
techniques of science fiction frequently fulfill the social 
function of marking boundaries between those who know 
the code and those who don’t. One can easily label oneself 
an outsider by missing a key element — by, for instance, 
wearing an earring in the wrong place or abbreviating science 
fiction as sci-fi rather than sf. (2-3) 
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So in one strong sense, a sense which informs my sense of Problem 
and Solution in the genre(s) of speculation, we are all both self- 
constructing and mutually constructing an exclusive set of codes. Fans 
refer to non-sf-readers, or perhaps non-sf-fans, as “mundanes” and 
have created over the last three-quarters of a century or so a coded 
language which excludes the unappreciative larger world. Like the 
backchat of “girlfriends” and the sports talk of “the guys,” the lingo 
of the genre world(s) of sf serves to self-justify as well as self- define. 
Attebcry later points out that 

These explorations take place within another code, that of 
narrative. The nature of storytelling demands that ideas be 
embodied in characters within social contexts, undergo 
alteration over time, be aligned in patterns of conflict, and 
achieve some sort of resolution. This is a powerful set of 
operations. ... So storytelling is a way of thinking about 
things, and science fiction is a form of storytelling that invites 
us to challenge standard notions of nature and culture. 

Here, expressed with Attebcry’s usual grace and clarity, is the 
definition we more quickly recognize from within our genre 
perspectives: storytelling which challenges standard notions. 

But do we really do that? Much of the time, I find standard genre 
fiction — of the sf genre(s), as well as the others I read — remarkably 
conservative. That’s why I like the edges: texts by feminist writers, 
texts which take liberties with story and language, texts which ask 
perspicacious and outrageous questions — and sometimes I find texts 
which combine two or three of the above. Sometimes I even manage 
to write such a text — I think. (Remember, self-reported data are 
notoriously unreliable.) But often, I find that the questions of 
speculative fiction texts are safe, and their projections lack daring. The 
practitioners of these middle-of-the-road (or -rut) texts prefer 
comfort and cliche to challenge and change. Their fantasy worlds 
reinforce conservative and hierarchical social systems, their science 
fictions posit astonishing technological changes but no changes in 
language or social relationships (yes, even recent texts), and these and 
their horrors and supernatural fictions rely on notions of jealousy, 
secrecy, and social stricture I consider unrewarding, unattractive, and 
even antediluvian. 

A conserv atism less open to challenge is that of form. Yet 
narrative itself is, historically, profoundly corrupted. Absent Bester, 
Delany, Hoban, Hopkinson, Le Guin, Russ etal. (exhaustive lists are 
available!), the majority of sf writers do not actually examine the 
degree to which narrative form and structure reinforce racism, 
sexism, class structure, and socioeconomic inequality: all the usual 
hegemonies. The nature of story is bound up with these elements, 
and narrative must be carefully diagnosed and treated in order to 
cleanse it. 

There’s a certain parallel between the issues inherent in this 
rehabilitation process — including the question of whether it’s possible 
at all — and the current campaign for legal same-sex marriage and the 
return of church-sanctioned same-sex holy unions. Narrative, like 
marriage or religion, is an institution with blood on its hands. Can it 
be redeemed? Can a new paradigm of narrative disentangle its nature 
from its history? Can it be redefined to include the outsiders? And even 
if it can, does anybody want it to be? Or are we hard-wired, as some 
neurologists suggest, to narrative structure, and just have to make the 
best of it? (The physicists challenging whether time really is linear are 
doing us the favor of asking the same question of reality as surrealists, 
absurdists, and the good kind of postmodernists are asking about 
narrative.) 

John Clute, in The Encyclopedia of Fantasy, reinforces the aspect 
of genre-specific narrative conservatism when he defines fantasy as 
necessarily being a self-coherent narrative, a story, distinguishing it 
from dream tales, surrealism, Modernism, or Postmodernism because 
these others are or can be “profoundly subversive of the ‘naive’ 
connective tissue that permits narrative consequences to follow on 
from narrative beginnings” (338), while a fantasy text contains within 
it an integral dependence on the completion of story: 

Fantasy can almost be defined as a genre whose protagonists 
reflect and embody the tale being told, and who lead the way 



toward the completion of a happy ending. (Tragic fantasy 
exists, but is uncommon.) (339) 

He defines a fantasy text as 

the story of an earned passage from bondage — via a central 
recognition of what has been revealed and what is about to 
happen, and which may involve a profound metamorphosis 
of protagonist or world (or both) — into the eucatastrophe, 
where marriages may occur, just governance fertilizes the 
barren land, and there is a healing. (338-9) 

I use Clute’s definition in writing classes to discuss stop/ as a 
whole, especially certain kinds of “moral fiction” (including problem 
novels, quest fantasy, and mystery), because it is a lovely encapsulation 
of the traditional story arc, or story journey, a road along which, face 
it, most literature is weaving its way. I particularly like the sentence in 
which Clute defines “recognition” as “the moment at which — after 
penetrating the labyrinths of story-gone-astray, the protagonist finally 
gazes upon the shriveled heart of the thinned world and sees what to 
do,” a moment he describes as one of “transformative recognition.” 
These core elements of story, so elegantly here defined and refined, are 
the plastic material in which we all work and which must be formed and 
transformed to make meaning. 

I’m not arguing with any of this — but. 

There’s alw ays a “but,” isn’t there? Dang. 

Clute suggests all that distinguishes a fantasy text is that “the 
otherworld in which it is set is itself, by definition, impossible” (338); 
even as he says that he acknowledges that many genre fantasies “boast 
storylines which could — with almost no alteration — be transferred 
from Fantasyland to a mundane venue” (338). He makes a very fine 
set of surgical separations, along lines not visible to many eyes except 
those of the trained surgeon, in order to neatly carve out a special place 
for the fantasy genre. 

The fact that I find Clute’s definition elegant and his thinking 
precise and admirable doesn’t make me any more agreeable than I was 
in part one of this essay to the Balkanization of thought inherent in 
precise and exclusive genre definitions. I still think it is fatal to believe 
that one has an idea of what one is really doing when one sits down to 
write — no matter how masterfully one has come to be able to 
manipulate either language or story. I think that fences and 
boundaries, and the jingoistic defense of the territories they enclose, 
are not just boring but destructive, that excluding ideas and potentials 
from any story' impoverishes one’s ability to tell that story, and that 
only the “self-coherence” of the material itself, not any external 
frames or guidelines, should be the writer’s guide. 

That said, we write, in the broadest possible sense, what we know'. 
We w'rite according to the needs of our own narrative voices, which are 
trained to include and exclude material to fit some idea we have of story 
structure, be it a classic three-act movie or a deeply non-linear novel 
of postmodernism — or a three-volume quest novel, or a police 
procedural novel, or a novel of tormented youth in transition, or a 
novel of dystopian surrealism, or . . . whatever model we might have 
of a narrative and its structure. 

A good deal of the training work of a new-’ and developing writer 
is to learn to recognize and make good use of these structural aids and 
opportunities, while a good deal of the developmental work of a 
mature writer is to resist them. After a certain point, which not all 
writers (and fewer dedicated genre writers than the overall) reach, 
genres cease to be helpful guidelines and become prisons, and 
comfortable notions of narrative become deeply dangerous. 

After that point, when coming back from a journey outside the 
frame, a writer must be prepared to defend the right to vigilante action, 
outside the rule of genre. 

After that point, genre really does wither away- — or at least is 
forgotten for a time, just as linearity is forgotten during orgasm. 
After that point, it is possible to commit literature. 

VII. P.S. Where’s the dog? 

Gone. &>- 



Candas Jane Dorsey lives in Edmonton, Alberta. 
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Greg Beatty 

The Return of the Dead in Recent Young Adult Fantasy Series 



I wouldn’t be surprised if somewhere there’s a patient coming out 
of a coma whose first words are “Is the next Harry Potter book out yet? ” 
If you’ve been conscious at any point in the last several years, you know 
about the Harry' Potter phenomenon. Actually, given the way Rowling 
has dominated the bestseller lists, that may be an understatement. 

As much fun as these books are, the sheer amount of attention that 
they’ve drawn has allowed other, more important, young adult fantasy 
novels to pass relatively unnoticed. Within a year or so of the fourth Harry 
Potter novel, novels came out in three other fantasy series. These are 
Philip Pullman’s The Amber Spyglass, Garth Nix’s Abhorsen , and Ursula 
K. Le Guin’s The Other Wind. The first completes Pullman’s “His Dark 
Materials” trilogy; the second completes Nix’s “Old Kingdom” trilogy, 
and the third is the probable capstone to Le Guin’s Earthsea series. The 
Other Windis the fifth novel and sixth book in the series; Tehanu (1990), 
the fourth book, was subtitled “The Last Book of Earthsea.” 

These books are more important artistically than any of Rowling’s 
works. Personally, I also read them with more hope and fear than Harry 
Potter and the Goblet of Fire, because Pullman, Nix, and Le Guin engage 
me on a much more profound level. However, when I did read them, 
I found that all of these novels form a startling constellation: these books 
are all marked by the return of the dead. This theme runs throughout 
Nix’s Old Kingdom series; the main character of the first book, Sabriel, 
is a necromancer, and both later books are marked by forays into and out 
of the realm of Death. What’s startling is how the theme is woven 
through all of the other recently published books as well. 

The immediate question is, what does it mean? Reviewing these 
books, and the overall series of which they are a part, I made ten 
observations I’d like to share with you here. 

1 . Returning from the dead defines the genre. I tend to think of 
these books as fantasies. However, they also fall into the larger category' 
of fiction called the romance. As Northrop Frye points out, the romance 
is marked by the hero’s passage into and return from another realm, a 
passage that produces a change in the hero’s spiritual status. Since young 
adult novels are concerned with the passage into the realm of maturity, 
it isn’t surprising that Harry, Ged, Lyra, and first Sabriel, then Sameth 
and Lirael, spend so much time mucking around the with the dead. What 
is surprising is that in all of the series, the dead come back too. 

2. Death separates the generations. It seems death should unite 
generations. Everyone dies, and part of growing up is coming to terms 
with this terrifying fact. But in these books, death, or at least our 
understanding of what death means, divides us. In Harry Potter and 
the Goblet of Fire, for example, Professor Dumbledore, the most 
learned of the faculty at Hogwarts, tells Harry that the dead cannot be 
called back— that the forms called up by the Goblet of Fire are echoes 
and nothing more. But that’s simply not true. However wispy their 
physical forms, those recalled from death when Harry and Voldemort 
duel clearly have volition and emotion. They love, and they act, 
striking the last blows they can for good. 

Nix’s series sounds a sadder note about the separation of the 
generations. Because there is only one Abhorsen (a title for a specific 
necromancer who uses his/her powers for good), the next generation 
literally cannot come frilly into their powers until and unless their 
predecessor dies. To mature is to kill one’s beloved, and be separated 
from him/her. 

3. Death cuts across all realms of existence. Harry Potter lives in 
a world defined by two overlapping realms, the wizard world and the 
mundane world of Muggles like ourselves. A great deal of Rowling’s 
charm is how she plays one realm against another, usually through 
educating Harry, who apparently requires both demonstration and 
verbal explanations of everything in the wizarding world. The other 
series are also defined by multiple realms or worlds; these also overlap or 
press against one another. In the Dark Materials trilog}', these are literal 
worlds or universes. However, there are also conflicting political realms, 
conflicting arms of the church, and a w'ar in heaven. In Le Guin’s Earthsea 
books, wizardry is interwoven with daily life; the most distinct realms are 



the realms of human and dragon, two races divided in the distant past. 
Nix’s Ancelstierre is apparently mundane, while magic works in the Old 
Kingdom. Killing obliterates the border and difference between the two 
realms, muddying them in ways that no other magic could do. In each 
series, the realm of the dead cuts across these multiple worlds. The only 
other thing that has cut through these worlds is powerful magic: Will’s 
subtle knife, Ged’s wizardry', the bells of the Abhorsen. 

4. Death transforms those from different realms to produce 
commonalities. Before he dies, Frank Bryce, the Muggle gardener 
murdered in the Riddle home early in Goblet of Fire , dies, he is a 
viewpoint character for the uninitiated Muggle. He does not believe 
in magic, and sees Voldemort as a lunatic. Death clears his moral 
vision. Once dead, he recognizes Voldemort as evil. 

Likewise, in Nix’s Old Kingdom series, Nick, Prince Sameth’s 
scientist friend from Ancelstierre, denies the magic he sees all around 
him, until he himself passes into the realm of Death. Then he converses 
freely with the Disreputable Dog, a creature of pure magic from the 
earliest days of the world, and earlier political/ideological differences 
simply disappear. 

Death unifies in profound ways in the other series as well. When 
Lyra and Will pass into the realm of the dead in the third book of 
Pullman’s trilogy, the distinctions between worlds fall away. 
Specifically, when they meet people who are accompanied by their 
deaths their entire lives, they are shocked, doubly so when 
representatives of that world explain that they too were accompanied 
by their deaths; they simply keep them at bay. Once they recognize 
this, their deaths arrive, to guide and disturb them. To enter the realm 
of the dead, Lyra must leave her daemon behind. Given her devotion 
to Pan, and the hundreds of pages readers have had to grow attached 
to the daemon, this is a heart-rending fate. Literally so; Lyra feels her 
heart torn apart as she passes into the land of the dead. But it is the same 
for Will, and for the proud, tiny spies who accompany them; they find 
they too have daemons, held forever invisible within them. 

5. The dead live on in us, and through us. In the Earthsea 
books, Morred lives on in Arren, and Arha (the reborn) lives on in 
Arha. Harry’s parents’ love lives on, protecting him. Nix’s first 
heroine, Sabriel, lives only because her father, a great necromancer, 
rescues her from Death, and, when she takes up the burden of 
Abhorsen his father’s bells of office are passed to her through death. 
But it also includes the childhood things each of our heroes think 
they’ve left behind. Harry uses his sports talent at Quidditch in the Tri- 
Wizard cup. Ged returns to goatherding in The Other Wind. When 
Lyra tells her true stories of heroism in the realm of the dead, she tells 
of the battle of the college kids, the townies, and the brickburners’ 
kids. In Nix’s work, Sabriel calls on her school friends to fight great 
evil, and Lirael is befriended by one of the great powers of the world, 
because she wants a dog so badly. This is the most fundamental lesson 
of the series, and one of the things that marks them as fantasy. Ronald 
Schliefer, following Walter Benjamin, argues that our memories create 
a chain of traditions that binds society together. Death threatens us in 
part because it is forever outside these chains. 

Not so, these novels argue. Death too is part of our tradition, and 
is part of life. Because he focuses on death, Nix offers perhaps the most 
direct address of this issue, albeit in poetic, but literally resonant, ways. 
At the close of Nix’s trilog)', the beings and forces who were present at 
the beginning of the world are echoed in the bells of the Abhorsen. 
These bells are distributed among the main characters, who must ring 
out and resonate with the forces most akin to themselves to defeat the 
one force still fully embodied: the Destroyer. To take this literally, the 
living must allow the dead to ring out through them in order for the 
world to go on existing. 

These books are great in part because their characters are aware 
of living in their heritage — of living in archetypes. I suggest this is at 
once a reassurance and an education. Young readers are shown in 
visceral ways the centrality of the past; they are also reassured that the 
things they do and know are important, and will return. 
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6. The return of the dead changes the boundary between life 
and death. This change changes everything — and it has already 
happened. This is brought home most emphatically in Le Guin’s 
series. Death unifies the realms of Le Guin’s The Other Wind. A 
philosophical dispute in the book is where dragons go when they die — 
if they pass into the Dry Land like humans. We learn they do. However, 
fundamental to the plot of the book is the fact that dragons and 
humans were a single race at one time but made a pact which separated 
them and defined their respective natures. In some lands of Earthsea, 
religion teaches that humans are reborn in other bodies, except for 
wizards, who chose wizardry instead of rebirth. The entire balance of 
human and dragon is upset when one wizard returns from the realm 
of death by means of his power. 

This is not the first time that a return from the dead has spelled ruin 
in these novels. In A Wizard of Earthsea, Ged allows his pride to master 
him in a wizard’s duel and calls up the long-dead Elfarran. When he 
docs, a gebbeth, a creature of shadow, springs forth to claw at his face; 
Ged spends the remainder of the book setting the creature to rest. 

But this is nothing compared to the return of the dead in The 
Farthest Shore and The Other Wind. In The Farthest Shore , magic is 
running out of the world. When Ged investigates, he learns that it is 
due to arrogance of wizards, including his own. Years before, he had 
confronted Cob, a necromancer who was calling up the spirits of the 
dead casually, without cause. In anger, Ged took Cob to the realm of 
the dead by force. This terrifying visit allowed Cob to gain the power 
to call up the dead, including reshaping his own body when crushed 
by dragons. Le Guin’s world is one of balance, and upsetting the 
balance of life and death disturbs the entire world. 

The extent of this disturbance is brought home when the dead 
return in The Other Wind. Ged had given up his power as a wizard to 
set the balance right at the close of The Farthest Shore. Relinquishing 
it so transforms him that when he returns to the realms of humanity, 
in Tehanu, few' can imagine any future for him but death. Now', in The 
Other Wind, more dead try to come back. First to return is Hara, 
Alder’s wife. Aider and his wife shared gifts of mending and healing. 
These powers, combined with the purity of their love, allow first Hara, 
then other dead, to return, though only in dreams. 

Four points are crucial here. First, Ged is one of the good guys, 
and Ged sympathizes with the desire of Cob to live forever. Second, 
Thorion, in The Other Wind, did not set out to upset the balance, as 
Cob or Voldemort did. Instead, he, like Rowling’s Nicholas Flamel, 
was seeking to do good for humans. Third, it is through the very love 
that Hara and Alder share that the road for the dead to return is laid. 
Fourth, to touch the dead hurts instead of bringing pleasure; his wife’s 
kiss burns Alder. 

One message is clear here. In a lively essay titled “Emperor of 
Everything,” Norman Spinrad argues that all fantasy is about power. 
Bad fantasy is about getting power and exercising it; great fantasy is 
about getting power and relinquishing it. There are few powers greater 
than Ged’s to do justice, Thorian’s to return from the dead, Lirael’s 
ability to see into the past and master Death, or Alder’s to mend and to 
love on a mythic level. To save the world, all of these must be let go. Ged 
gives up his power; Thorian dies; Lirael sets out to sacrifice herself, but 
is thwarted, so that she “only” loses her hand and her best friend; Alder 
releases his pow'er to mend. This loss is more than the loss of a skill; the 
wielder must give up the wellspring of that skill. This loss is very close 
to that loss Lyra experienced w'hen parted from her daemon. 

More positively, this relinquishing can also be a good, a release of 
illusion or burden, as in The Amber Spyglass. Before Will and Lyra free 
them, the dead are trapped in two torments. One is the realization that 
they’ve believed the Authority’s false decrees about the nature of the 
w'orld; the second is the shrieking torment brought upon them by the 
harpies. Likewise, the Abhorsens make a practice of freeing the 
unquiet dead from the torments placed on them by evil beings. 

Of course, Nix’s entire series is built around the threat of the 
dead returning. Sabriel , the first book in the series, deals with the 
return of Kerrigor, a long dead member of the royal family. In 
defeating him, Sabriel and her companion also heal a great wound to 
the land, w'hich had been sinking into disarray due to the absence of 
a king from the throne. In the later books, after Sabriel and 
Touchstone marry, they spend a great deal of time mending Charter 
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Stones, w'hich contain the literal law of the land. A great part of the 
king’s duty is policing the border between life and death, making 
sure beings stay on the right side of the line. 

Rowling’s world is mostly black and white; those of Nix, Le Guin, 
and Pullman are more complex. Will and Lyra can’t simply drive the 
harpies away; they must have a place in the new' order. This place is 
negotiated by Salmakia, a tiny poison-carrying spy who accompanies 
Will and Lyra against their will. The position given the harpies, guides 
of the dead, and the incorporation of the spies are suggestive. The new 
order cannot be a black and white one; every quality has its place. The 
same is true, of course, of Le Guin’s world, which has long had an 
ecological ethos to it. Nix’s world is closest to Le Guin’s; the Abhorsens 
sometimes seem to be gardeners tending the realm of Death. 

7. The way the dead return denotes a contemporary change in 
the nature of the self. In Pullman’s series, one of the Authority’s greatest 
crimes, revealed in The Amber Spyglass, is that of usurpation. At some point 
in the past, someone who is not the creator took over the throne of 
creation and circulated concepts about the nature of mankind, specifically 
about ethics and death. This is, Pullman suggests, an imposition, not a 
necessity. Ronald Schleifer quotes scholar Regina Barreca, who argues 
that death is the central distinction between representation and reality. If 
you can control this distinction, as the evil characters do in all these series, 
you can rule the world and make everyone inhabit the illusions you would 
force upon them. Strikingly, in Abhorsen, the great power who would 
conquer the world, Orannis, prepares the w r ay for his return by enlisting 
evil necromancers. One of their powers is to help distort the vision ofNick, 
Sameth’s scientist friend, so that he can see the world clearly enough to 
apply his science and help free Orannis yet cannot recognize that the 
workers building his lightning farm are the walking dead. 

All of these books argue that each individual must renegotiate this 
distinction for him or herself and successfully come to a correct answer, 
so that the world may be in ethical balance. This is part of what makes 
each series mythic, and mythic for our time rather than in a general sense. 
One of the clearest examples of this is Nick. Orannis has implanted a 
sliver of his essence into Nick, and it overpowers him; Nick must literally 
and consciously remember his true self in order to save the world. 

A range of contemporary thinkers suggest that our nature is not 
set in stone, as has long been assumed, but that it is a creation and will 
go away. For example, Michael Foucault concludes in The Order of 
Things that humanity is a conceptual creation like any other, brought 
into existence by certain conditions and bound to disappear when 
conditions shift again. Under certain conditions, “man would be 
erased, like a face drawn in sand at the edge of the sea,” as happens to 
the dead at the close of all of these books. Other thinkers, such as 
Thomas Kuhn, argue for periodic paradigm shifts, after which 
everything, even how we understand the world, is fundamentally 
different. These books are all troubling because they suggest, for all 
that archetypes are sustained, humanity will shift, and already has. 

8. Returning from the dead alone marks a hero’s individual 
passage to another realm; the return and release of the dead marks 
a profound move to collective heroism. I love the Greek myths 
about the hero’s passage through the underworld. But in those stories, 
such as those of Herakles or Orpheus, the hero’s motives arc 
individual: pride or great love. In each of these series, such motivations 
are necessary, but insufficient. Ged’s first ticket to the realm of the 
dead is his wounded pride; in the later books, it is a fairly pure 
compassion. Similarly, Lyra goes to the realm for one person, her 
friend Roger, but acts for all. While all the heroes of Nix’s Old 
Kingdom series must pass through either an underworld, an ossuary, 
or the literal realm of Death on their roads to individual maturity, it 
is their willingness to go deeper into death, to sacrifice themselves for 
others, that tips the balance in these books. Each of the heroes in these 
books must choose to act not just for the great and the visible, but for 
the low, the outcast, and the invisible; this is the primary sign of their 
rights to serve as heroes for the social collective. 

9. The return of the dead marks the return of the Todorovian 
fantastic. We all recognize these books as fantasy; things impossible in 
our world occur as soon as we enter them. But in his definitional study, 
Todorov locates the fantastic more narrowly, finding it at the points in 
texts when there is doubt whether the event occurring is natural or 




supernatural, that moment of hesitation when judgment is suspended. 
The worlds of these series are wonderful, but they are also worlds of 
systematized magic, in which people know how to manipulate the 
supernatural. Death, especially the return of the dead, induces a return 
to the fantastic. Dumbledore, Ged, Lyra, even the Abhorsens — no one 
knows exactly what will happen when the dead return. 

10. Death is the road from magic to mysticism. Todorov 
distinguishes between magical and mystical contacts with the 
metaphysical realm. In magic, language is employed to gain control over 
supernatural powers. In mystical contact, we move past language into 
the transverbal. When this happens, logical explanations go mute, or fail. 
In mystical texts, authors move past explanations and rely on imagery, 
seeking to bring into sensory awareness a world beyond our current 
limits. This happens in each of these series when the dead return or are 
released. Dumbledore, in the simplest series, is factually wrong about 
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the returned dead. Ged and Will and Lyra are w'iser; they aid the dead 
in blending with the landscape to fall silent. The Abhorsens come closest 
to naming what happens, because their discipline is the discipline of 
mastering death, but Nix is careful to note how often things are 
transformed in Death, how often Death overwhelms the unwary, and, 
most strikingly, how looking directly at the heavens in the innermost 
realm of Death simply goes beyond words. 

A great deal of the magic in these books is the wonder of their 
imagery, the power that Rowling, Le Guin, Nix, and Pullman have to 
slip past rational judgment and evoke the most profound levels of our 
selves. Will and Lyra urge the ghosts to tell stories, true stories, in order 
to nourish the harpies. I can think of few stories more true than these 
wondrous series. J&- 



Greg Beatty lives in Bellingham, Washington. 
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The Wreck of The River of Stars by Michael Flynn 

New York: Tor Books, 2003; $27.95 he; 480 pages 

reviewed by Jeremy Smith 



In its day The River of Stars was the queen of magnetic sailing 
ships, its crew' the envy' of sailors everywhere, its passengers among the 
elite of solar society. But at the opening of Michael Flynn’s The Wreck 
of The River of Stars, that day is long gone. River has been retrofitted 
as a long-haul tramp with the fusion drive that made sails obsolete, 
while crewed by cast-offs and misfits. The mast and sixty-five kilometer 
sail lie folded in the forward hull, forgotten by all but a few aging 
sailors. Wreck tells the story of how the sail is once again unfurled, and 
of the tragedy that follows. 

“As Robert A. Heinlein did and all too few have done since,” Harry' 
Turtledoveis writes on the book jacket, “Michael Flynn writes about the 
near future as if he’d been there and was bringing back reports of what 
he’d seen.” Indeed, Wreck is thrilling in its rigorously imagined, 
meticulously textured language and traditions — one gets the sense that 
Flynn has actually served on one of these ships, as Herman Melville once 
crisscrossed the Pacific on a brig in search of w'hales. 

While Flynn lacks Melville’s sensitivity to language, he still 
achieves sentences where a sense of wonder converges with sailors’ 
daily jargon to bring a time and a place to life: “In his sailing days, 
Corrigan had danced out among the shrouds, splicing cables, 
unjamming the reefing motors, sometimes just sitting in the crow’s 
nest high out on the mast, surrounded by the fleeting colors of ionized 
waste gasses, alone with the universe, cupped in the patient, persistent 
microgravity of the forward thrust of the sail.” Wreck is filled with 
confident passages like this one, in which the characters are exhilarated 
by the technology that extends their perception and power. 

Heinlein and Flynn may share a particular skill in writing about 
the future as though they have participated in it, but the style and 
narrative strategy Flynn deploys in Wreck is radically different from 



anything that Heinlein ever attempted. Heinlein learned to be a writer 
duringatime — the 1930’sand 1940’s — when Ernest Hemingway was 
universally worshipped. Hemingway’s key innovation — shaped by 
journalistic discipline and childhood pulp reading — was to conceal the 
inner lives of his characters, allowing their motivations to emerge 
through dialogue and action instead of authorial explanation. The 
author became a kind of reporter, creating the illusion that his stories 
are based more on empirical observation than god-like world building. 
Hemingway’s characters’ motivations often remain mysterious to the 
reader until the very close of the story', when some gesture or tossed- 
offline — ’’Isn’t it pretty to think so?” — suddenly reveals the feelings 
and motivations that were there all along, driving their choices. 

It is a peculiarly masculine narrative mode that was easily 
absorbed by' the detective genre and Golden Age science fiction, in 
which strong, silent, damaged men struggled against mysteries that 
fundamentally challenged their ontological framework. In Heinlein’s 
quick, self-consciously unliterary stories, men are the sum of what they 
know, as revealed by what they are able to do. In the post-Hemingway 
age, writers didn’t waste time analyzing their characters, a tactic which 
many of them openly considered talky and effeminate. 

Wreck harkens back to the age before that age, when authors 
were not obligated to artfully conceal the invisible emotional worlds 
of their characters. The novel unfolds as a kind of schematic diagram 
explaining the relationships between Flynn’s characters, with the 
function of each component carefully tagged and situated in relation 
to other components. While the characters and their functions are 
often mysterious to themselves and each other, nothing is concealed 
from the reader. 

In one passage, for example, ship’s engineer Bhatterji shows off 
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to River's lone passenger, the self-absorbed Bigelow Fife, who 
covertly watches without knowing that Bhatterji loves the attention. 
“He was a virtuoso of the machine shop and didn’t mind a bit if 
everyone else knew too,” writes Flynn. “Life was a goddam 
performance, and that meant there ought to be applause. That he 
might appear clownish (or worse, inefficient) to an onlooker did not 
occur to him, though it certainly did to Bigelow Fife, who scowled and 
made notes. It was a natural mistake on Fife’s part. Bhatterji was not 
an artist, but a performer. The critical standards are different.” 

Taken by itself, this passage may not stand out in a 
contemporary context, but Wreck is composed entirely of such 
incidents, broken up by dialogue. It’s an antiquated style that seems 
intended to recall Herman Melville and Henry James, one that flies 
in the face of twenty-first century' American storytelling wisdom. 
Taken on its own terms, however, docs Flynn make it work? The 
answer is a short-term no and a long-term yes. 

It doesn’t work when Flynn’s demiurgic insight into his 
characters’ every' intent gives license to pompous judgment, recalling 
the most pedantic fiction of the nineteenth century' (the kind of fiction 
against which Hemingway rebelled.) In an unhurried, sometimes 
plodding pace, Flynn painstakingly delineates every nuance of each 
interaction, often opening or concluding his paragraphs with 
aphorisms that seek to instruct readers on the facts of life. “The line 
between compassion and desire is a fine one,” reads one typical line. 
“The heart does not ahvays note it.” Again and again, we hear about 



Corrigan’s need for order and Wong’s yearning for love, 
Satterw'aithe’s will to power and Ratline’s too-early loss of innocence. 
Every fifty' pages or so the narrative grinds to a halt while Flynn tells 
us something that we have already figured out. 

So much for the short no — now what of the long-term yes? 
While Flynn’s method has its limitations, it also allows him to 
gradually build a narrative machine whose denouement exerts a 
great power over the reader. As River drifts to its doom, a cold 
sadness weaves its way into the story. The sadness arises not from 
the wreck itself — a foregone conclusion, present in the very title — 
but from the accumulation of miscues and misunderstandings 
between the characters, which persist until the very end. We see 
how' and when River and its crew could have been saved, but the 
people w'ho must live in the story do not see w'hat we see, lost as they 
are in their own subjectivities and desires. In the book’s final 
chapters, their blunders resolve themselves into a tragic engine in 
which all the components have a purpose. Most of the characters 
get what they want in the end, which is exactly what dooms the ship 
that ties them all together. 

Thus do triumph and tragedy merge into an ultimately satisfying 
whole. For all its flaws, The Wreck o/The River of Stars emerges finally 
as a lovely tale. If it is not told as well as it could have been, it is at least 
told with integrity and intelligence. &>- 



Jeremy Smith lives in San Francisco. 



Freedom’s Ransom by Anne McCaffrey 

New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 2003; $23.95 he; 304 pages 

reviewed by David Mead 



Anne McCaffrey is a writer known, I dare say, universally among 
readers of science fiction and fantasy. She has enjoyed a vast readership 
for many years, not only for her Pern novels but also for her Ship Who 
Sang stories, the Crystal Singer novels, and in recent years for her 
collaborations with Jody- Lynn Nye ( The Death of Sleep , Crisis on 
Doona) and Elizabeth Moon ( Sassinak , Generation/Warriors). She is 
prolific and reliably interesting. 

Freedom’s Ransom is the fourth novel in a series that began with 
Freedom ’s Landing (1995) and continued in Freedom ’s Choice (1996) 
and Freedom’s Challenge (1998). The premise of the series is that Earth 
has been invaded by the Catteni, a human-analogue species which 
serves a powerful alien race called the Eosi. Attacking the largest cities 
on Earth, the Catteni have enslaved entire urban populations, selling 
the captives to various enterprises across a number of Catteni worlds. 
One group of captives that has been imprisoned on the Catteni hub 
world Barevi is dropped on a recently- discovered M-type planet in 
order to colonize it — or die trying. 

Consisting mainly of humans but also including members of 
other conquered sentient species, and led by ex-Marine Chuck 
Mitford, the colonists have very little chance of surviving the 
predations of their new world’s indigenous species. With the 
knowledgeable help of Emassi Zainal, a Catteni noble who has been 
betrayed by unknown enemies, the prisoners survive to establish 
themselves on Botany, their new home. The new settlers soon discover 
that Botany is already settled, by machines cultivating extensive 
croplands and farm animals for the peaceful but mysterious “Farmers.” 
Using captured Farmer technology, the settlers, led by Zainal, seize 
several Catteni spacecraft, with which they make contact with 
dissidents on Earth and Barevi. Their conspiracy to overthrow the Eosi 
is successful, freeing Botany and Earth, as well as other colony worlds, 
but there is much still to be done — rebuilding Earth’s shattered 
economy, locating all the worlds where human slaves have been taken 
by the Catteni, finding a way for Catteni and humans to work together. 

Freedom’s Ransom deals with the problem of helping Earth by 
recovering badly needed equipment that was looted by the Catteni, at 
the direction of their Eosi masters. Despite the political will of the 
victorious Emassi faction, which has promised full and unconditional 
return of all loot, many Barevian merchants refuse to return their 
prizes without compensation, even though the equipment they’ve 
stolen is useless junk to them. The Botanists must find a way to ransom 
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Earth’s desperately needed replacement parts. But what can they use 
for ransom? What does Earth need most? Who on Barevi has what they 
want? 

Zainal, and his human mate Kris Bjornsen, plan a three-pronged 
attack on their problems. First, they must scour Botany to see what 
resources might be useful for barter, including human resources. Then 
they must find out what Earth wants, and perhaps what Earth can spare 
to ransom its hostage technologies. Finally they must establish 
themselves in the Barevian bazaar as credible merchants with valuable 
goods to trade. What they find to trade with the Barevian merchants 
is an interesting mix — the orthodontic skills of Dr. Eric Sachs of 
Manhattan, raw diamonds, gold dust and metal ingots, coffee beans of 
various types, the flesh of Botany’s “rock squats” (which tastes a little 
like chicken, when cooked). 

This is very' much a mid-series book. While it provides a pleasant 
hour or two, it also poses difficulties common to such installments, 
perhaps more than most although McCaffrey does provide a succinct 
summary of prior events in the series by way of introduction. For 
example, the characters we meet in this book have, for the most part, 
been thoroughly established in earlier stories. Someone unacquainted 
with earlier episodes will be hard pressed to appreciate the difficulties of 
settling Botany and liberating the Catteni from the Eosi, or the 
relationship of Kris and Zainal (not to mention the relationship of 
human and Catteni), or that the Catteni like to brawl but have no 
orthodonture to provide crowns and prostheses for lost fangs. 
Newcomers will have no sense of the relationship of the Catteni to the 
Eosi or of the structure of Catteni society' and politics. The context of 
discussions among those who “dropped and stayed” on Botany isn’t 
always clear, so conversations that may have a rich meaning to the 
knowledgeable sometimes come across as trivial or talky to the 
uninitiated. 

All in all, I judge this to be a transitional book in a longer series, 
meaningful mainly to those who have already read the earlier Freedom 
novels. It advances the progress being made by the settlers of Botany, but 
its importance may be establishing the background for an eventual alliance 
between humans and Catteni, who, if Zainal has his way, will liberate all 
the worlds once held by the Eosi, learn more about the mysterious 
Farmers, and establish a kinder, gentler interstellar culture. 



David Mead lives in Corpus Christi, Texas. 




Song of the Beast by Carol Berg 

New York: ROC Books, 2003; $6.99 pb; 467 pages 

reviewed by Phil Stern 



Inevitably, Carol Berg’s work will bring comparisons to Anne 
McCaffrey's dragon books. In both works, feudal societies are 
constructed around the ability of telepathic dragons to fend off an 
outside threat that would otherwise overwhelm organized humanity. 
A mostly isolated society' of riders have been charged with guiding and 
protecting the dragons, with one specific human always riding the 
same beast. There’s even an outcast, wandering musician central to 
Berg’s tale, much like those we came to know on Pern. 

Unlike McCaffrey’s heroic F’lar and company, however, Berg’s 
Ridcmark has enslaved the dragons of Elyria, forcing them to slaughter 
and destroy not only the barbarian masses threatening the civilized 
world, but surrounding kingdoms as well. And while the salvation of 
Pern rests on strengthening the existing bonds between Hold and 
Weyr, Elyria’s redemption lies in breaking the traditional paradigm of 
power and authority. 

The story opens with Aidan MacAllistcr, Elyria’s foremost 
musician, suddenly released from prison after 17 years. Tortured and 
abused, Aidan has no idea why he was snatched from his life at age 21 
and required to remain silent for his captors. The joyful song is dead 
within him, he believes, willfully destroyed by his own cousin, the king. 

Quickly coming to realize that the evil Ridemark was 
responsible for stealing half his life, however, Aidan embarks on a 
quest to discover why. Befriended by the humanoid-like Elhim, 
Aidan comes to realize that the fearsome dragons who form the core 
of the kingdom’s power are not wild beasts, but gentle, intelligent 
beings enslaved long ago by the Elhim for their own defense, though 
quickly taken from them by the Ridemark. Calling him Dragon 
Speaker, the guilt-ridden Elhim implore Aidan to help them free the 
dragons though the power of his song, a potent force so feared by the 
Ridemark that they tried to silence him. 

Along the way Aidan befriends Lara, herself a dragon-burned 
outcast from the Ridemark camps. Together the two allies endeavor 
to free the peaceful dragons, while discovering the truth behind the 
mysterious Elhim’s new' plans for dragonkind. 

As with many adventures, Berg’s story is driven by the clashing of 
polar opposites representing the traditional battle between good and 
evil. The dragon riders are sadistic sociopaths who routinely walk 
about with whips and iron manacles, the better to torture, murder, and 
rape anybody they please. (Rape victims, by the way, are also inevitably 
burned to death by the riders’ inner fire, acquired from extended 
exposure to their dragons bloodstone. Very bad.) Aidan’s music is 
pure joy, spreading happiness and contentment to everyone around 
him. Originally jailed by the Ridemark for the liberating effect his 
music has on their dragons, Aidan’s power proves irrepressible. In the 
view of the Ridemark, Elyria just ain’t big enough for both of them. 
With the raw' might of the dragons as the determining factor in this 
titanic fight, these two extremes struggle for ultimate dominance. 

Getting off to a fast start. Song of the Beast quickly immerses the 
reader in Berg’s new world, while skillfully juxtaposing the broken, 
suffering Aidan of today with the strong, passionate artist of his youth. 
An intriguing air of mystery surrounds both Aidan’s downfall and his 
obvious relationship to the dragons. Once the scene has been fully set, 
however, the book noticeably slows down. Character and plot 
development dominate the middle chapters, with great attention 
given to Aidan and Lara’s growing respect for one another and the 
growing moral ambivalence of the Elhim, before once more picking up 
again for a big ending. 

For some reason, Berg abandons some of characters and 
confrontations that might have added more zip to the novel. The most 
refreshing character we meet in all of Elyria, in fact, a rather forthright, 
mischievous young prostitute named Callia, is quickly killed. 
Kidnapped and brought before Devlin, the king, Aidan’s presumed 
destroyer weakly explains that he would have helped Aidan, but just 
didn’t ask the right questions upon his cousin’s disappearance nearly 
two decades before. Aidan simply strolls off with a few' royal coins in 
his pocket, the entire confrontation (which could have been built up 



for later in the book) largely a dud. While other characters and plot 
lines take their place, one is left to wonder w'hy Berg didn’t stretch both 
Callia and King Devlin farther into the book. 

While employing a first-person narrative, Berg suddenly shifts 
that perspective from one character to another, mainly between Aidan 
and Lara. While a nice technique for freshening up the overall flow of 
the book, it also takes some getting used to. (It took me about 20 
pages to get used to which character was speaking after each change.) 
Interesting, but perhaps only a good approach for one book. 

Often, Song of the Beast flirts with addressing larger issues, yet 
shies aw r ay from any major societal commentary. Much is made of the 
Elhim’s gender neutrality, and the long-term, deeply satisfying 
friendships the essentially all-male Elhim form with one another. 
Though homosexuality' is never directly mentioned, the often 
persecuted Elhim are generally presented as victims of a larger, human 
society that only fears anything outwardly different. 

The dragons are called “kai,” or slave, by their riders. Generally 
derided as mindless beasts, the Ridemark defend their mental bondage 
as good for the dragons themselves, who would otherwise lack any 
direction or discipline. These arguments closely mirror those seeking 
to justify slavery in the antebellum South, when the slave status of most 
blacks w'as presented as the most favorable circumstance for both w'hite 
and black Americans. Ultimately, the dragons are shown to be just as 
intelligent and able as humans, if given the chance to prove it. 

Lara defied her own people, the Ridemark, because women 
weren’t allowed to become dragon riders. This is later shown as 
nothing more than needless sexism, the better to keep women as 
homemakers and sexual fodder for the men. 

And in what might be the most controversial theme of Song of the 
Beast , Berg’s gods turn out not to exist. A deeply religious, polytheistic 
society, we soon discover that Elyria’s seven gods are actually the seven 
oldest enslaved dragons. We never find out what effects this complete 
upheaval in religious and spiritual identity' brings to Elyria at the 
conclusion of the book. 

Suffering and loss are central themes for many of Berg’s 
characters, none more so than Aidan MacAllister himself, w'ho often 
reminds us of Stephen R. Donaldson’s Thomas Covenant. Both 
characters have endured great tragedy and the loss of their normal life, 
Covenant to leprosy, Aidan to his imprisonment. Berg’s protagonist 
was tortured so severely his hands are almost useless, while his scarred, 
lashed back shocks those around him. Each are saved by a mysterious 
people they know little about, then expected to be a savior using 
powers they deny having. As the plot progresses, both characters come 
to believe in their own power while at the same time discovering new 
reasons for living. In the end, it’s their own inner purity, long 
smoldering underneath a mass of loneliness and pain, that allows them 
to vanquish evil. Much the same holds true for Lara, and becomes the 
basis for her growing alliance and friendship with Aidan. 

Which raises an interesting point. Is an excess of painful, blatant 
suffering ultimately good for a book’s main protagonist? While 
poignant, the long and detailed depictions of Thomas Covenant’s 
misery' and fear of injury are somewhat overbearing during his early 
adventures, though Covenant’s near- hysteria at being pulled away from 
his wife’s phone call is understandable. Berg goes down the same road, 
giving us frequent, sometimes gruesome flashbacks on Aidan’s torture, 
with increasingly tiresome updates on how difficult it is for Aidan to 
function with his mangled hands. Much like a television hospital drama 
where half the episode is spent wheeling in bleeding gunshot patients or 
talking to young children about their sexual abuse, an excess of detailed 
suffering inevitably detracts from a book’s entertainment value. Any 
thoughtful reader must inevitably find him or herself more affected by 
the suffering itself than its role in the overall story. 

Her fourth book in four years (following the “Rai-kirah” trilogy, 
“ Transformation ,” “ Revelation ,” and “ Restoration ”) Carol Berg’s 
latest work shows the maturing of a prolific and dynamic writer. Song 
of the Beast could well prove a jumping off point from which Berg 
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constructs richer plots and chancier characters, while fully exploring reader more of some insane anthropologist’s musings than a novel, 
many of the themes already introduced. A sequel might well capitalize Song of the Beastis a book in its own right, creatively using the freedom 

on the upheaval in Elyrian society, or follow Aidan on his road to of fantasy to add greater depth to an otherwise coherent story. Berg 

redemption. A soaring, valiant, fulfilling role for Aidan and the successfully places her work within a familiar seeming fantasy world, 
dragons would be a nice progression from their introductory book. and tells her own story' with some originality in it. 

In one notable respect Berg’s work very pleasantly distinguishes Song of the Beast stands on its own as an independent work, 

itself from other fantasies. Outside of the dragons and Elhim, Song of though not quite living up to the promise of its earlier chapters. 
the Beast remains uncluttered by a wearying procession of standard Ultimately it adds little to the field of fantasy, however, reminding us 

fantasy creatures and characters. Too often fantasy writers simply more of tire chances it didn’t take that the few it did. &>- 

move the book along by introducing us to the local version of dwarves, 

elves, goblins, unicorns, werewolves, witches, etc., reminding the Phil Stern lives in Watervliet, New York. 

The Steerswoman’s Road by Rosemary Kirstein 

New York: Del Rey, 2003; $15.95 tpb; 672 pages 

reviewed by Jenny Blackford 

>- 

The Steernvoman’s Road\s z2003 volume which incorporates two studied the scansion of Greek, Latin or (most appropriately) Old 



novels: The Steersvoman , published in 1989; and The Outskirter’s 
Secret , published in 1992. They are described in the promotional 
material as “beloved novels long out of print” (a description apt to 
make a reviewer’s heart quail). I had never heard of them, but many 
US publications don’t reach the Antipodes in any quantity. 

The reason for the republication is that Del Rey will finally publish 
what they describe as the “sequel,” The Lost Steersman , in Fall 2003. 
Really, this will not be so much a sequel as the final book of a trilogy. 
Little is resolved by the end of The Outskirter’s Secret — indeed, the 
main characters understand that their problems are greater than ever. 
Any reader who finishes this volume will want the third book as soon 
as possible, and the readers who have been waiting since 1992 could 
be justifiably anxious and impatient. 

Gene Wolfe famously writes science fiction masquerading as 
fantasy, with technology so obscure to the participants that they 
(and probably many readers) think of it as magic. Similarly, these 
novels initially seem to be standard quasi-medieval fantasy quest. In 
the first chapter, a quiet, scholarly steerswoman, Rowan, is talking 
to an innkeeper, investigating the origin of beautiful magic jewels, 
when she meets Bel, a warrior woman of an Outskirter tribe. Rowan 
plans to go to the Archives, the Steerswomen’s center, to tell the 
Prime of her plans to travel to the Outskirts, to continue her 
investigations into the jewels. Bel wants to understand the ways of 
these soft Inner Lands, and to see the sea, so they decide to travel 
together. On the road, Rowan and Bel are ambushed by a wizard’s 
soldier (whom Bel kills), then an inn where they stay is attacked by 
small dragons (who kill many of the other guests). They take 
passage on a sailing ship, where they encounter a wizard’s chest 
protected by deadly spells, and, back on land, they are helped by a 
duke whom Rowan knew when they were young. So far, it is all 
fantasy-style terminology and accoutrements. 

The economy of the Inner Lands is based on peasant farming, as 
befits a fantasy, and the non-wizard aristocracy is obliged to provide 
soldiers for the wizards’ incomprehensible factional wars. The Outskirts 
are inhabited only by goat-herding tribes of fearsome warriors. 

The evidence that this is something more complex than a quasi- 
medieval quest story builds up gradually. Steerswomen, it is shown, 
live for information. A steerswoman must answer anyone’s question 
fully and truthfully, provided that the questioner in turn answers 
questions from steerswomen. They travel through the knowrn world, 
asking questions and giving answers, and applying logic to everything 
they hear. They regularly send their journals back to the Archive to be 
collected and collated. It is not a hereditary caste, but a group self- 
selected from children who are like that — and we have all known, or 
been, children like that. 

Outskirters are nomad herders and warriors who live a savage, 
“uncivilized” life — but they are heir to sophisticated knowledge. My 
favorite indication of this is an incident involving the chief of one of 
the Outskirter tribes at the edge of the habitable world, “the Face.” 
The Face man, the most savage of savages, says that a particular poem 
is “set in the form of true poems.” Rowan asks him about this, 
expecting a primitive reply. “He seemed to regard her as a fool. 
‘Alliterative, unrhymed. Caesura in each line.’” Anyone who has 
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English poetry should enjoy this. So, the Outskirters are not merely 
poets: They are poets working self-consciously within their own genre. 

But what of the feared wizards, and their magic? The young wizard 
w'ho attaches himself to Rowan and Bel baffles them. To the reader’s eye, 
however, he is just a clever, nerdy kid who has accidentally discovered 
how to make something like gunpowder, and who is both excited and 
terrified about it. Other wizards, then, must use similar powers. 

Indeed, the reader is given a strong hint, early on, that what is 
called “magic” in the books may not be all it seems. Rowan and Bel are 
discussing the question of whether magic is real, with Rowan stating 
that what is called “magic” seems mysterious rather than “magical” to 
her, and saying that it seems strange that magic often seems to avoid 
steerswomen and sailors. A sailor invites them to examine a wizard’s 
magic chest in the ship’s hold. The author has already carefully 
established that both sailors and steerswomen coat the soles of their 
shoes with a rubberlike substance. When the Outskirter Bel touches 
the “magic” chest, it “bites” her, but it doesn’t hurt the sailor or the 
steersw'oman. Later, a child standing in a rain puddle dies when he 
touches the chest. 

The reader gradually comes to understand, a little before Rowan 
does, that the books are set on what appears to be an alien planet, which 
is being terraformed largely by ecological means. The Guidestars, which 
most people accept as natural, are clearly geostationary satellites. 
(Rowan becomes convinced that the “magic jewels” are fragments of 
the missing fourth Guidestar.) The Outskirters live on the frontiers of 
the habitable world, beyond which is dangerous land full of plants and 
animals poisonous and inimical to human beings, and to any plant or 
animal that we would recognize. By the end of the second book, Row'an 
is establishing that the Outskirters’ goats eat the strange redgrass and the 
poisonous blackgrass, and that their copious w aste products poison the 
plantlife, and allow ordinary' green grass to grow', forming the basis of 
our familiar farming ecosystems. 

Towards the end of the second novel, a familiar trope appears, but 
so sweetly that the experienced reader can only smile in recognition. All 
Outskirters have three names: their own name, their mother’s name, and 
their “line” names. So, for example, Bel is Bel, Margasdotter, Chanly. 
Late in The Outskirter’s Secret , Rowan discovers that each Outskirter 
memorizes his or her ancestors right back to the woman who was the 
beginning of his or her “line,” and even better, that the Face people 
remember the names of all 112 of the “foremothers.” 

There is another way in which the novels are unlike standard 
quasi-medieval fantasy: women have admirable freedom, both in their 
personal and their private lives. They are as likely as men to become 
warriors, sailors, whatever. Their sexual freedom is unrestricted; 
Rowan and Bel take casual lovers and very serious partners without fear 
of disapproval or moral qualms. 

The question of morality, of right and wrong, permeates the books, 
but not as part of a fantasy struggle between Good and Evil. In a quiet, 
unassuming w ay, the tw'o novels provide a subtle exploration of ethics. 
Rowan embodies civilized human decency. She is constantly testing her 
concept of morality against Bel’s more savage, but still sophisticated, 
rules. Bel is quite ruthless, but ruthlessness is necessary for survival in the 
uncompromising environment of the Outskirts. Row'an and Bel are 




concerned about what is morally right or wrong in complex situations, 
and how far, for example, activities such as lying and killing can be 
justified by results. Realistically, there are no clear conclusions. Large 
moral problems appear in small incidents throughout the books. For 
example, a sailor feels deep guilt about the death of the child killed by 
the wizard’s chest in the wet night, because he had challenged the child 
to touch the chest earlier, when Rowan and Bel tried it. Meanwhile, it 
becomes clear through the novels that at least some of the wizards are 
behaving in ways that can only be described as evil. 

The books are also a hymn to the human intellect. Quiet, 
scholarly Rowan, with the highly trained mind of a steerswoman, and 
inquisitive warrior Bel, naturally sharp-witted, talk and think 
constantly, trying to work through the large and small problems that 
surround them. The author clearly loves logic and learning, and this 
love shines through the books. 



Rowan may occasionally be a little too good to be true. She’s only 
in her early twenties, but she has immense knowledge about the world, 
and her logical reasoning is superb; she solves, or comes close to 
solving, any number of immensely difficult problems, few of which 
anyone else would even see as problems. She’s also immensely loyal, 
brave and tenacious. As well as this, her skills with the sword are honed 
through the novel until she can beat an Outskirter swordsman. 
Luckily, she is never described as beautiful. 

The prose of the novels is simple, clear, and skillful. More 
unusually, though, the poetry embedded in the work is quite good. 
One is conditioned to expect workmanlike poetry- at best, whether in 
fantasy, sf, or mainstream novels, but Kirstein’s poems are lovely. 

I look forward to the appearance of The Lost Steersman. 0>- 



Jenny Blackford lives in Melbourne , Australia. 



My Father’s Ghost: The Return of My Old Man and Other Second Chances 
by Suzy McKee Charnas 

New York: Jeremy P. Tarcher/Putnam, 2002; $23.95 he; 306 pages 

reviewed by Michael Bishop 



You know— when we croak, what we’d like?— to be a ghost. 

We’re mostly one now, so wh> not be one altogether A 

simple ambition. To be a ghost. Since a ghost, by one 
definition, is a human spirit that doesn’t know- it’s dead, such 
an extension of our “life” would be perfect, for we don’t 
so far — know that we are alive. 

To be a ghost. Lovely. 

— Robinson McKee, Journals, 1969 

Most readers of The New York Review of Science Fiction will know 
Suzy McKee Charnas as the author of the four volumes of The Holdfast 
Chronicles (starting with Walk to the End of the World in 1974 and 
concluding with The Conqueror’s Child in 1999), The Vampire Tapestry 
(1980), the young-adult Sorcery Hill trilogy (1985-1989), and the 
award-winning genre stories “Unicorn Tapestry” (Nebula, 1980) and 
“Boobs” (Hugo, 1989). She has also previously published a book- 
length ghost story ( Dorothea Dreams ', 1986), but never, to my 
knowledge, a ghost story lacking an irreffi table fantasy dimension. 

My Father’s Ghost , a memoir of Charnas’s twenty-year 
relationship with her father after a long estrangement, discloses the 
author in a new context, that of a daughter striving to do right by a 
man whom a less caring person could have ignored without incurring 
significant censure from friends, family, or society at large. Because 
Charnas does not sugarcoat or evade any of the hardships of 
resuming a broken relationship, her memoir never reads like a 
petition for sainthood (except self-mockingly), a smarmy account of 
forgiveness and reconciliation, or a step-by-step guide for frazzled 
caregivers seeking to warehouse an aging parent. No, My Father’s 
Ghost is a forthright confession by a woman of wit, moxie, and 
bittersweet integrity, lor Charnas reveals not only her improvident 
daddy’s flaws but also her own. 

In 1973, Charnas, a resident of Albuquerque, New Mexico, was 
in her early thirties. Her father, Robinson McKee, 61, a prickly, little 
known artist apparently in the process oi going blind, worked in a 
famous literary pub called the Lion’s Head and lived in a fifth-floor 
cold-water apartment in Greenwich Village. During a telephone call, 
Charnas invited Robin— a nickname that he hated— to come live with 
her and her husband, Steve. And reluctantly, grousing at nearly every 
step, Robin complied. 

The elder McKee had left his second wife and his two daughters 
when Suzy was eight, ostensibly to fulfill his ambitions as a fine artist (as 
his idol, Paul Cezanne, had left France for the South Pacific), although 
he then had a well-paying job illustrating children’s stories for Wonder 
Books. Later, much later, Charnas learns that her mother had thrown 
Robin out for declining an even better position as one ofWonder Books’ 
premier artists. But she feels compelled to help Robin because her 
mother died in 1969 and her other family members have circumstances 
difficult to square with daily caregiving. Robin moves into a separate 



adobe cottage in New Mexico with only a few of his paintings and artist’s 
materials, but he does bring forty black- bound journals that he kept 
from the late 1920s until the year of Charnas’s mother’s death. 

Charnas does not thoroughly read these journals until after her 
father has died, but she samples from them effectively throughout her 
memoir to give Robin voice, to highlight his quirky character, and to 
provide ironic counterpoint to some of the major issues confronting 
them in their new association. The quotation heading this review, for 
example, achieves all three aims, I think, and others reveal a man of 
decidedly original notions, some of them bordering on the crackpot: 

The American Girl, as presented to her forerunners by 
Hollywood and the magazines, will be almost noseless, she 
will have buttock-sized breasts and breast-sized buttocks, 
and she will be able to sit on either in perfect comfort and 
probably at the same time. (1942) 

Love happens; sex you shop around for. (1944) 

The Bible does not mention the artist — let alone the 
painter — thus the painter owes theology nothing; what did 
Christ know of art? Probably what he liked. (1945) 

Above all, remember tills: Never let a barber trim your 
eyebrows. (1968) 

We have never met a long-nosed man or woman who was 
foolish, intemperate, stupid or less than superior to us. We 
have never met a short-nosed, flatchinned [sic] man or 
woman who was not foolish, stupid, or equal to us. (1969) 

The reader learns that in 1937 or ’38 Robinson McKee wrote 
Albert Einstein, then teaching at Princeton, a letter asking the Famous 
Scientist’s opinion of some abstruse philosophical notion, and that 
Einstein took the time to reply — in “ungrammatical German,” 
according to Charnas — confessing, most likely with relief, “By the way, 
the imparted maxims are not understandable to me.” And Charnas 
discovers that during his efforts to paint seriously in Manhattan he knew 
and may even have consorted with Mark Rothko, Franz Joseph Kline, 
Willem De Kooning, and other Abstract Expressionists. 

Charnas notes that her father, seldom sick, contracts a mysterious 
disease in the adobe cottage (psittacosis, or parrot fever), an illness 
resulting from his feeding the pigeons in his attic, including one 
named Beakless Betty. Robin thinks more highly of animals, cats in 
particular, than he does of people. His gruffness, irritability, and 
cynicism do not prevent him from charming others, owing to his good 
looks and flexible mind, even if, around home, he is apt to reply to 
questions in monosyllables and to sit in the dark watching soap operas 
with the sound turned dow-n. Even more chagrining, he receives a 
phone call from a dying older brother offering him a $125,000 
bequest and flatly rejects it for reasons that seem prideful at the time 
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but quixotically chivalrous after his brother dies. In any case, this act 
strikes Charnas as shortsighted, self-spiteful, and potentially 
calamitous, especially when age begins to gnaw away at her father’s 
curmudgeonly vigor. 

Ultimately, life — the passage of time — afflicts Robin with a near- 
terminal clumsiness, a persistent ankle and foot rash, and 
incontinence. By necessity, then, the latter third of the book centers 
on Charnas’s efforts to find a suitable nursing facility and on her 
father’s life in this facility (which Charnas dubs “Vista Linda,” or 
“Beautiful View” ) once admitted. Charnas does not neglect to address 
the confusion, shame, anger, and sense of helplessness that one feels 
when one must seek such a place, nor her “furious resentment that this 
rich, technically capable, and inventive society deals so meanly . . . with 
the problems of providing for our own aged parents.” 

Nonetheless, Robin’s story offers one final upbeat, 
transfiguring surprise that I won’t relate here, but which seems to 
Charnas a tardy recompense for his crumbled ambitions and 
limpingly contrary existence: 

[He] stayed with his life until he achieved a great reward at 
last. Not a perfect reward, and not for very long; but it found 



him at Vista Linda, a place that he might never have entered 
at all if things had gone better for him, if he had made . . . 
more prescient [choices]. 

She adds, “His one greatest error led him to his last, and perhaps 
his best, joy. Isn’t there hope for the rest of us in that brief and 
unexpected blooming out of ruin and decay?” 

Advance publicity quotes for My Father’s Ghost , which appeared 
last October, include laudatory comments by Tony Hillerman, Peter 
Straub, Mary Doria Russell, James Morrow, Jack Williamson, and a 
former executive director of AARP. This exquisitely honest memoir 
deserves them all. Further, a young editor at Jeremy P. Tarcher 
Books, a subsidiary of Putnam, deserves kudos for securing for her 
literary house this moving chronicle of a flesh-and-blood ghost who 
achieves true redemptive solidity before dying into whatever 
conjectural realm may await us. Those wishing to buy the book or to 
learn more about its writing or its publishing history should visit 
<www.suzymckeecharnas.com>, and I urge everyone who reads this 
piece to do just that. ^ 



Michael Bishop lives in Pine Mountain, Georgia. 



Future Wars, edited by Martin H. Greenberg and Larry Segriff 

New York: DAW Books, 2003; $6.99 paper; 319 pages 

reviewed by Donald M. Hassler 



This collection of original stories is a successful package that — 
beyond its immediate commercial appeal — may have a lot to say about 
the interest of military sf . Not only did it come out while the Iraq War 
has been front-page news, but it illustrates why I like sf so much. The 
collection depends on key tropes from sf as a whole, and it show's how 
deep the base of interesting writers working with these tropes is in our 
time. The topicality, however, ought not to come as a surprise given the 
fascination in our culture for video gaming and for aggressive violence: 
for example, the Iraq War turned out initially to be very' popular. Most 
planetary' explorations (best exemplified in real life by the twentieth- 
century' adventures on Antarctica) are carried out by military teams. My 
own sentimental favorite from a century ago. Captain Robert Falcon 
Scott, not only inspired Kim Stanley Robinson but also is clearly an 
ancestor of Naval Academy graduate Robert A. Heinlein. 

Many good writers are working well within the military sf field, 
and have been pi-esented here by Greenberg and Segriff. Most of them 
cannot be found in the latest Clute reference book. One or two seem 
to have been discovered by Greenberg working in the Wisconsin 
higher education system. So the base seems deep, and despite 
Sturgeon’s Law there is very little disgusting w'aste in the w'riting. 

The disgust is sometimes in the topic and in the images of war, 
which are loaded with waste, brutality', and death. What the reader 
experiences most often is a heavy dose of Romantic sublimity and 
sentimentality, with war as the prime analog of the dark side of 
humanity. The appeal and the affect ought not to be surprising since 
Frankenstein’s monster, a good war machine once he gets going, 
roamed the landscape originally during the prime of Romanticism. The 
best stories here are those that deal with that close analogy' between what 
is so brutal in warfare and the brute base of our humanness. 

Robert J. Sawyer traces this brutality nicely back to Wells’s 
Morlocks. His short piece, “On the Surface,” allows Morlock 
crudeness ultimately to rise out of the underground depths and to 
club all opposition into submission — the future as a Morlock future. 
The other skill that Sawyer attributes to the Morlocks is the 
technological ability to remodel the time traveler’s wonderful 
invention. It is a grim little story. 

Immediately following Sawyer is a longer piece by R. J. Pineiro in 
which the best parts are the glossy images of war machines, especially 
aircraft, that are our own modern, well-tooled Morlock clubs. Similarly, 
the best stories here drive home this sublime symbiosis of brutality and 
machine so that the technology' of warfare overwhelms with pathos at 
the same time that the reader loves the glitz of the high technology. 



The war machines are the alien within us that we create, but the 
enemy is also the alien. Military sf delights in the outward 
projection of this innate brutality in our nature toward the hostile 
stars. Many of the alien enemies here resemble insects (as in 
Heinlein), but the range is wide and nicely extrapolative. Barry 
Longyear and less familiar writers William H. Keith, Jr., and Bill 
Fawcett all manage well to “brutalize” the enemy out there, to 
make the enemy seem strange and alien enough to warrant war. 
Fawcett, in particular, contributes a near-future story' with the 
classic characterization of the enemy as foreign and alien. Other 
stories also contain almost painful references to Iraq as well as to 
near-term advances in military weaponry. The extrapolation about 
war and alien enemies is not all far future and dependent on time 
travel. This is a very contemporary collection. 

Another element here that seems trendy is the Amazon myth of 
the strong woman warrior. Greenberg and Segriff collect just the hint 
of the battle of the sexes in a couple of stories. Nevertheless, a number 
of Amazon warriors march through these stories. One of the best is by 
Kathleen Massie-Ferch, who died in 2002 before she had reached 50 
years of age. Her first-person male narrator is devoted to his sensitive 
admiral, who is both a princess and a strong military leader. “An 
Admiral’s Obsession” is a sad, delicate, and nuanced piece of fiction. 
Thus, the sf tropes, of the Frankensteinlike machines, for the alien as 
enemy, and for innate human brutality played out in war do permit 
softer emotions and softer effects. 

In addition to the Massie-Ferch story', my favorites here are the 
rescue stories, children warrior stories, and the human pathos stories. 
I think I prefer the shorter stories generally because of their greater 
control. James H. Cobb contributes a wonderful little piece about a 
military' rescue in Antarctica titled “Faith on Ice.” When the brave 
soldier finally prevails in his dramatic rescue mission, we find that his 
fellow warrior is a robot, a machine. I find this a provocative and 
sentimental use of the hard sf tropes. 

We express our innate aggression and even brutality in the war 
machines we invent, and we like to characterize our enemies as brutes 
and even as machines. Even the narrative technique here is 
sometimes mechanical. But we also want, at times, to preserve or to 
rescue that part of ourselves, as in the Cobb story. In fact, I prefer to 
believe that this, not just commercialism, is the driving force behind 
this volume, 



Donald Hassler lives in Kent, Ohio. 
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Beneath the Moors and Other Darker Places by Brian Lumley 

New York: Tor Books, 2002; $24.95 he; 384 pages 

reviewed by Darrell Schweitzer 



Brian Lumley, as August Derleth wrote of him in the notes on the 
author in Dark Things in 1971, is one of the few writers ever to 
successfully pastiche Lovecraft. That, coming from the founder of 
Arkham House, who devoted much of his career to preserving and 
pastiching Lovecraft, is an intriguing statement, though not necessarily 
of great significance. After all, Otis Adelbert Kline pastiched Edgar Rice 
Burroughs with considerable success, and Lin Carter imitated just about 
everybody , from Robert E. Howard to Borges, so that his stories 
sometimes reminded one of a child’s scrapbook, made up of favorite bits 
torn from elsewhere and crudely re-assembled. Does anyone still care? 
Mere pastiche, imitation , is not enough. 

That Brian Lumley has gone to sell millions of copies of 
Lovecraftian and non-Lovecraftian fiction and become one of the 
most enduring and popular figures in the horror field requires serious 
examination. One can theorize that Lumley ’s secret is that, without 
fooling around, with competent craft and considerable verve, Lumley 
has given audiences precisely what they wanted. What audiences seem 
to want may be determined by close analysis of such books as 
Necroscope and its sequels or the Titus Crow series. Critics may sneer 
(as many have) that this is mere eldritch-horror- mongering for the 
groundlings, but one cannot deny that there seem to be a lot of 
groundlings and they are remarkably loyal. 

That being so, thousands of Lumley fans will snap up Beneath the 
Moors and Other Darker Places immediately. It contains a complete 
Cthulhu Mythos short novel, “Beneath the Moors” (originally 
published as a book by Arkham House in 1974), plus three long Mythos 
novellas: “Dagon’s Bell” (1988), “Rising With Surtscy” (1971), and 
“The Fairground Horror” (1976). Also Mythos-related, but in a very 
different style, is “The Big C,” reprinted from Love craft’s Legacy (1990). 

But the newcomer probably should not start reading Lumley 
here. This has the feel of a catch-all volume, not necessarily his best 
work. If you want his very best short fiction, tty Fruiting Bodies. There 
are a lot of novels to choose from, most of which show Lumley’s 
evolution well beyond pastiche. Try Necroscope or perhaps Psychomech , 
both of which spawned series. 

“Beneath the Moors” begins, reminiscent of “The Call of 
Cthulhu,” with a professor slowly piecing together evidence of a pre- 
human city under the Yorkshire Moors, a twin to the batrachian- 
populatcd lb, whose demise was told in “The Doom That Came to 
Sarnath.” References to Cthulhu Mythos names and books come thick 
and fast, along with an excess of adjectives, as the apprentice Lumley 
was obviously writing to the tastes of his mentor Derleth. By the 
conclusion the professor has vanished down a whirlpool and spent a 
year in the lost city of Lh-Yib. The narrative bogs down, as even 
Lovccraft’s did when he got into long descriptions of such alien 
environments as the underground world of “The Mound.” All this is 
told through the apparatus of psychiatric and police investigations to 
find out if the errant professor is mad . . . but we know better and are 
hardly surprised at the conclusion. 

The weakness of such efforts, particularly the early ones, is that 
the characters are entirely conventional. They are exactly the sort of 
people who always populate such stories and act the way such 
characters always act and feel. (The later “Dagon’s Bell” shows 
considerable improvement.) 

But Lumley’s great strength, even in his earlier works, is that at 
least he is trying to write horrifyingly, rather than compendia of 
familiar names and in-references pretending to be horror stories. Too 
much modern Mythos fiction just makes you smile and remember 
other stories. Lumley is at least trying to give you the creeps. As often 
as not, he succeeds. And he is mercifully free of the Derlethian Heresy, 
for all that he v as an acolyte of August Derleth. 

This heresy persists, so it is useful to debunk it once again. 

For years Derleth claimed that Lovecraft had summed the 
essence of his Mythos up in an oft- quoted (but never actually 
produced) letter which said: 



All my stories, unconnected as they may be, are based on the 
fundamental lore or legend that this world was inhabited at 
one time by another race, who, in practising black magic, lost 
their foothold and were expelled, yet live on outside ever 
ready to take possession of this earth again. 

Subsequent scholarship has completely exploded this “black magic 
quote,” which turns out to be a misquotation of Lovecraft in a letter to 
Derleth by an occult-inclined fan named Harold Famese. As much as it 
bears any resemblance to anything Lovecraft wrote, the correct version 
is this, from a letter of Lovecraft’ s to Farnsworth Wright in 1927: 

Now all my tales are based on the fundamental premise that 
common human laws and interests and emotions have no 
validity or significance in the vast cosmos-at-large. . . . To 
achieve the real essence of externality, whether of time or 
space or dimension, one must forget that such things as 
organic life, good and evil, love and hate, and all such local 
attributes of a negligible and temporary race called mankind, 
have any existence at all. 

The difference between these two views is, not to overuse the 
word, profound. In the Derleth Mythos (a helpful term coined by 
Richard Tierney in 1971 ), there is a moral order to the universe. The 
Old Ones (bad guys) practiced black magic (forbidden, which implies 
some disapproving force) and were kicked right off the Earth by the 
Elder Gods (Good Guys). This is precisely what vitiates August 
Derleth ’s ridiculous The Trail of Cthulhu and The Mask of Cthulhu and 
most of his “posthumous collaborations” with Lovecraft. If there are 
benevolent forces in the universe who actually care about the fate of 
“the negligible and temporary race called mankind” and if, by 
invoking them, the human heroes can apply occult Band-Aids to 
defeat the most fearsome monsters, then those monsters aren’t very 
fearsome after all. Lovecraft himself tottered in this direction at the 
climax of “The Dunwich Horror.” Fortunately he didn’t do it again. 
Lovecraft’s universe is a whole lot scarier than Derleth’s because there 
is no moral order to it and no benevolent Elder Gods wait nearby to 
come flapping or shambling to the rescue. 

The strength of Lumley as a Cthulhu Mythos writer is that, for all 
he may mention Nodens and the benevolent Elder Gods in passing, at 
least in Beneath the Moors and Other Darker Places, they don’t enter 
into the stories. He has sufficient dramatic sense to allow the menaces 
to be menacing. Admittedly, one sometimes ends up rooting for them, 
as in “The Fairground Horror,” in which, after a promising start, the 
protagonist learns how to open a cosmic gate and feed sacrifices 
directly to Cthulhu, yet has so little imagination that all he can think 
to do with this mind-shattering discovery' is use it as a way to dispose 
of the bodies of people he’s robbed and murdered. When he himself 
is shoved down the gullet of Cthulhu, it is not a moment too soon. 

We are also presented with a small selection of non-Mythos 
stories, mostly early, fairly enjoyable, but nothing as good as the classic 
“Fruiting Bodies.” Think of this volume as The Early Lumley. &>■ 



Darrell Schweitzer has yet to quote the abhorred Necronomicon, 
but he has shown tendencies in that direction. 



“All You Movers — ” 

. . . please remember to send us a change 
of address card, lest we lose you forever. 
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The Bastard King by Dan Chernenko 

New York; Roc, 2003; $14.95 tpb; 448 pages 

reviewed by Walter Minkel 



There will always be readers for simple, straightforward, and 
uncomplicated sword-and-sorcery style fantasy. Particularly in times 
like these — when the reasons for wars are complicated and it seems like 
there are too many conflicts between nations that never will be 
settled — a nice, clear battle between good and evil seems just the 
thing, right? 

The Bastard Kinjj is the first volume of a new fantasy series, The 
Scepter of Mercy , by first-time novelist Chernenko. The cast of this 
fantasy world follows that rule of high fantasy we all know well — or it’s 
probably better to say that it’s a law of escapist genre writing: The bad 
guys are always really rotten, without any redeeming qualities. And 
arrogant, really arrogant. The good guys, on the other hand, can have 
their faults and still win over the audience — particularly the young 
adult audience at whom the book appears to be targeted. The reason 
for this is simple enough — high fantasy (and other escapist genre) 
readers want villains so nasty' and arrogant that we’ll cheer without any 
crises of conscience when the heroes slice and dice them. They don’t 
want good guys who are models of absolute virtue, because we flawed 
folk wouldn’t be able to identify with them. Yet noir this is not. 

Thus we have here (despite the title) a teen-friendly and very 
accessible story' with two protagonists who want to do good. The 



kingdom of Avornis has come, through a fluke of circumstance, to 
have two kings, who are our lead actors. Protagonist number one is the 
actual head of the Avornian dynasty, Lanius, a small, studious youth 
who had the misfortune to be born to King Mergus’s seventh wife. 
(Tradition allows the king only six wives, but none of those six could 
produce the necessary son and heir.) The other is Grus, an intelligent 
but plain-spoken captain of the royal navy who saved Avornis when the 
country' was attacked. 

Both protagonists are very — sometimes painfully — human. After 
coming of age, Lanius chafes under the rule of the more powerful 
Grus. Sometimes he acts weak and whiny, and unusual for high 
fantasy, Lanius is neither a warrior nor a wizard. He loves animals, and 
raises a colony of “moncats” (cats with high intelligence and 
monkeylike features and “hands”) and he loves doing research in the 
historical archives. Grus is a man of action who considers himself a 
canny judge of men. He also has a weakness for women he isn’t married 
to. He admits he’s no paragon, but he’s a master strategist and swings 
a sword well, which forgives a lot. 

Both kings of Avornis live under the threat of the Banished One, 
a god who was thrown out of heaven by the other gods, and who plays 
with human beings as if they were his toys. (He’s the lead villain, and 



Sereed 

(tetters of comment) 



Taras Wolansky, Jersey City, New Jersey 

David Mead writes in NYRSF 178, “I’m hard pressed to 
imagine who [David] Feintuch’s audience is.” 

I can’t speak for other people, but I found Feintuch’s 
Nicholas Seafort” a refreshingly different kind of military hero, at 
least in the original tetralogy. (I wouldn’t recommend the later 
sequels.) A religious fanatic by our standards, though not by 
those of his own society, Job-like, he thinks God is torturing him, 
by letting him lead others to their deaths in battle but not allowing 
him to die with them. Eventually, unable to live up to his notion 
of the strictures of his religion, he becomes convinced he is, 
literally, damned. 

That religion is so important in this future, star-traveling 
society is a nice change from the usual note Feintuch rings. Nor 
is it an implausible one: today, the devout have more children 
than unbelievers (like me), so demography favors religious belief. 

But to get back to Nicholas Seafort, he is not only a religious 
fanatic but difficult even apart from that. Watching Seafort deal 
with other people is like watching Laurel and Hardy move a large 
object: we wait, gleefully, for the next inevitable disaster. 
Obliviously, Seafort will trample all over the feelings of those who 
care for him. He will realize he has done so, after the fact, but 
won’t understand how, or how to stop doing it. 

This, I later learned, is an accurate portrait of a mild form of 
autism called Asperger’s Syndrome. (I suspect Al Gore has a 
touch of it; thus his inability to intuitively strike the right tone in his 
debates with George W. Bush.) 

However, I suspect Feintuch may be a “primitive” artist, in 
the sense that he may not understand or intend the effects he is 
producing. When I told him a major part of the Seafort books’ 
appeal is that the hero is half off his nut (or words to that effect), 
Feintuch was offended. 

Changing the subject, in the review of two juveniles by David 
Gerrold in the same issue, Matthew Appleton writes, “as if to 



emphasize where he wanted to depart from Heinlein, Gerrold has 
the children obtain a legal divorce from their parents”. Clearly, 
Appleton has forgotten his Heinlein juveniles: in The Star Beast 
(1954), the rather passive teenage protagonist’s energetic 
girlfriend is, we are told, living in public housing because she legally 
divorced her parents. 

Appleton seems to be reasoning with stereotypes: Heinlein = 
conservative = family values. More often than not, families in the 
Heinlein juveniles are far in the background, if the hero is not 
orphaned outright. 



Darrell Schweitzer, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

0 Screed, 

David V. Griffin may be interested or perhaps amused to know 
that I’ve often found myself taking the other side of the us-versus- 
the-Canon argument at conventions. In fan circles, there are 
distressingly many people who think that anything that isn’t sf or 
fantasy (and genre sf at that, not something written by a 
“mainstream wander-in”) is to be dismissed as readily, out-of- 
hand, as my high-school English teacher would have dismissed 
Philip K. Dick. While 1 can understand why some fans might want 
to adopt this “payback” strategy, if you think about it for more than 
1 0 seconds you realize that it’s just as silly and narrow as anything 
you heard from your English teacher. (It’s also fatal if you fancy 
yourself a writer of sf. If you read only sf, you can only produce 
shallow rehashes.) But I do sometimes find myself trying to explain 
why I happen to have books by Stephen Crane or Joseph Conrad 
or Gore Vidal on my shelves (to cite examples that actually are on 
my shelves, in plain view, in the dining room). I don’t think 
mainstream is inherently junk any more than I think science 
fiction is. 

1 would remind David Griffin that my “The Uses of Fantasy” 
was actually delivered as a speech at a literary conference. It was 
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so he has no redeeming features at all.) Before Lanius’s birj^i, for 
example, the Banished One curses the unborn baby through a witch. 
Later, he sends dreams that tell Grus that all is hopeless. Both Lanius 
and Grus know that the Banished One can only be vanquished by the 
one who holds the Scepter of Mercy — a talisman that used to be 
wielded by the kings of Avornis. But that scepter is secured in the heart 
of a city controlled by the Banished One, guarded by zombie-like 
soldiers and other nasty things. 

It’s pretty obvious from near the beginning that our heroes will 
go questing after the Scepter, but The Bastard King only sets up the 
story, introduces us to the characters, and builds their world. Though 
the book has the feeling of a 448 -page prologue, the interrelationships 
between the characters and many of the details make it an easy read. 
The dialogue, which is very like that in David Eddings’s fantasy novels, 
can be crazy-making at times. Characters seem to verbally wink at each 
other a lot. Too often, his characters tell you they’re going to tell you 
something, then tell you, and then say it again in a different way so 
they’re sure you understood it. 

It’s a minor and unchallenging genre read with which to pass the 
time between stations and better books. It’s perfect for reading (as I 
did) on a long train ride. In the hands of a young reader who’s read all 
the Harry Potter books, it can be one of those books that can lead, in 
time, to more challenging works of the imagination. Read it yourself 
when you’re stuck at the airport waiting for your connecting flight to 
arrive, and then give it to a fifteen-year- old you know. 



Walter Minkel lives in Forest Hills , New York. 



aimed at an audience that knew very little about fantasy, or, I would 
guess, about world literature. So it of course contains statements 
which seem either over-obvious or overkill. 

My actual position, if I have accumulated any wisdom over the 
years, is that neither the critic nor the literature teacher is at his best 
when trying to convince people why they should not have enjoyed 
or been moved by a book which they have enjoyed or been moved 
by. The function of the critic (or teacher) is to bring worthwhile 
material to the attention of people who might appreciate it, and, if 
necessary, make a case for why it is of merit. It’s not to say, “No, 
no, that’s junk and there’s something deficient in you if you can’t 
see that it is junk.” In this sense the people who’ve tried to stop 
Tolkien, whether from within our field (Michael Moorcock) or 
without (Edmund Wilson), have already lost the war before they’ve 
fired their first salvo. 

I am willing to admit that my view of academe is out of date. Mr. 
Griffin seems to be about ten years younger than me. Things may 
have changed quite a lot by the time he got through school. But I 
don’t think the Protestant Work Ethic of Literature has gone away. 
That Sven Birkerts quote from the New York Times Book Review 
suggests it hasn’t. 

To Sven Birkerts, I would say, “Is The Divine Comedy great 
literature? But it proceeds from premise rather than character, 
doesn’t it?” If he objects that it’s not a novel, you say, “How about 
Gulliver’s Travels ?” The way you blindside people like this is by 
being less provincial than they are. 

Of course the professors I had in high school and college knew 
about Poe and Hawthorne. But their received ideology carried the 
unspoken assumption that fantasy was somehow obsolete, and 
had been (except for some satires) superseded by late-19 ,h - 
century realism. Fantasy was okay if written by a canonical author 
sufficiently removed in time. Otherwise it was suspect. Poe was 
okay, but when I was in high school the teacher had to explain at 
considerable length why Ray Bradbury’s “There Will Come Soft 
Rains” was in our textbook. He would not allow that any other sf 
writer could be of similar merit. 

Sometimes, in college, fantasy could be rendered acceptable 
if you could draw a connection to some greater writer or larger 
movement. Lord Dunsany, although largely unknown to my 
professors, was acceptable because of his association with Yeats 



( Editorial continued from page 23) 
and cards. 

And since this is a NYRSF editorial, I should mention that 
in the midst of this, we had to skip only one of the weekly 
meetings, though we did get behind on clerical tasks and 
mailing. One of our computers got more memory installed and 
works fine, and another one did and doesn’t. The weather this 
weekend was sunny and low-80s Fahrenheit, perfect for porch 
reading and cookouts, with no brown-outs to hinder us in 
computer work. And so we have produced the last issue of our 
fifteenth year, on time. Our first issue came out the same summer 
that SF Eye published its first issue, and we have now outlasted 
quite a number of other magazines. 

In two weeks (tight schedule because of summer travel) we 
will produce the September issue, and have an anniversary party 
for present and former staff members to celebrate, here in 
Plcasantvillc. The party will be much less planned and 
organized than it might have been, but it will happen. We hope 
the weather cooperates. Then the Hartwell family heads for 
Texas, and Armadillocon 25, via Houston, where we will 
introduce baby Elizabeth to her maternal grandmother. Our 
last big trip of the summer will be to Toronto for Worldcon, 
and then Peter starts first grade, which will reduce our 
opportunities for family travel, ifc- 

— David G. Hartwell & Kevin J. Maroney 



and the Irish Renaissance. Fritz Leiber was not. Philip K. Dick 
was not. 

It’s not so much that these professors were fire-breathing 
ideologues of Modern Realism. Most of them, I think, really didn’t 
know anything but the official canon, which they believed to be 
permanent. I had a professor who made the bald statement that 
Romanticism in American literature had ended with Poe. Even 
then, I had learned to be suspicious of such generalities. I 
obtained permission to do my term paper on Romanticism in 
American Literature Since Poe. Most of it was about George 
Sterling and Clark Ashton Smith and the whole Romantic 
movement in late-nineteenth-century San Francisco, much of 
this cribbed from the writings of Donald Sidney-Fryer which I had 
been reading in such non-academic journals as Nyctalops. I 
think I even talked about Robert E. Howard as a poet. I got an A. 
The professor wrote on the top of the paper, “This has been an 
education for me.” 

Then again, as a proper Lovecraftian, I once sent a professor 
to the dictionary to prove that “eldritch” was actually a word and 
I had used it properly. 

I was always pushing the envelope like that. My problem 
with academe is that there is an envelope, and that one’s career 
may depend on picking “safe” topics. I have the impression (and 
admittedly it is only an impression, not based on hard data) that 
the academic criticism of science fiction these days is limited to 
a small number of “safe” writers: Le Guin, Dick, Delany, Lem, and 
one or two others, and that one could get into trouble for going 
out on a limb with some equally excellent, but not-approved 
writer, such as, say, Edgar Pangborn. In mainstream criticism the 
parameters seem to be even narrower. Le Guin is acceptable. 
Dick is a curious cult-figure, acknowledged more as a 
phenomenon than an artist. There’s not much beyond that. (Yes, 
Updike’s The Witches ofEastwick is a witty fantasy, but it’s by an 
“acceptable” writer. If the same book, word for word, had been 
written by, say, Ian Watson, do you think it would have gotten the 
same critical response?) 

One of the reasons I didn’t become an academic is that I 
didn’t have the patience to fight through all that. I try to be 
interested in everything and not exclude whole areas of literary 
endeavor on someone’s say-so. 
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The Road to Wellville 



... is not without speed bumps. 

Well, right after the last work weekend in late 
May/early June, we began making plans for the 15th 
anniversary of NTRSF , coming up in August, a string 
of 180 straight months of publication. We were tired 
(see last editorial) and very busy, looking toward 
travel, vacation, SFRA, and Readercon. Kevin had 
some minor surgery, and we were concerned, but it 
went very well (even if it took him longer to recuperate 
than he had expected). I went off to my fortieth college 
reunion in Williamstown, wearing the hat I bought at 
the gift shop of the new Museum of Sex in NYC. I 
figured that my classmates would be amused. We 
stayed with the Paul Park family in North Adams, and 
had a fine time, and Paul and I got some editing done. 
I was still very tired, unusually so, and had to take naps. 

When we got home Sunday afternoon, I set out to 
mow my lawn, but got too exhausted to finish. I called 
my doctor Monday morning, had stress tests, and on 
Thursday had an angiogram and angioplasty, and spent 
the next two v eeks at home recuperating and adjusting 
to medications and a new dietary regimen instead of 
travelling to Canada for ten days. The most 
inconvenient side effect was a tiny burst blood vessel in 
my right eye, that due to the blood thinners I was given, 
made me look like I had the Eye of Dracula, or some 
such thing from my son Peter’s monster books. And I 
couldn’t read much. See Kathryn Cramer’s blog for 
detai Is < www. kathry ncramer . com/wblo g > . 

While I was at home, Tim Maroney, Kevin’s brother 
in Berkeley, died suddenly. Kevin left immediately for 
California to help put Tim’s affairs in order and then to 
North Carolina for a family memorial. See Kevin’s 
Livejoumal <www.livejournal.com/users/womzilla> for 
some of the details and links, or Tim’s web site 
<www.maroney.org> for more about him and more 
remembrances from friends and family. (Jennifer Hall at 
Locus deser\ r es special thanks for helping us in our attempts 
to find one of Tim’s old friends who used to work there.) 

Immediately on the heels of that, our friend and 
neighbor Caitlin Blasdell (editor and literary agent), 
who had left with her family on vacation the day I came 
home from the hospital, called to say that she was home, 
had been in an automobile accident, that everyone else 
was okay but she had a broken pelvis and would be on 
crutches for most of the summer. 

Kathryn still hasn’t come down from the ceiling after 
all this. But I did get back to work at Tor for a few days 
(though it will be months before I catch up) and before 
leaving for Readercon. The first person I met as we 
checked into the hotel, was bookdealer Art Henderson, 
who showed me the early June incision marks for his new 
defibrillator. There I read an essay on Space Opera’s 
literary history, from the big Space Opera anthology' 
Kathryn and I are completing — you can read it in the 
August SF Revue online <www.sfrevue.com>. Then we 
Hartwells had our long-planned four day vacation in 
Kittery, Maine, courtesy of Sarah Smith and Fred Perry. 
This week, Kevin returned from North Carolina, we 
returned from Maine, and all swung without stop into our 
work weekend. None of us is in top shape just now, bur we 
are a lot better, and things are moving forward. We hope 
you are all in good health, and we all appreciate the emails 
( Continued on page 23) 




